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THE ‘‘CIMBRIA’S” MISSION. 
OUR CORRESPONDENT’S VIEWS OF THE RUSS!AN 
VISITORS. 

Sovruwest Harsor, Me., May 1l6rn, 1878. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper . 
N the landlocked waters of Southwest 
Harbor lies the now muchly talked of 
Cimbria. A more adroit selection for a 
quiet berth could searcely have been made; 
and when we came to take a glance at the 
trim and taut-looking vessel, we felt in- 
clined to wonder, as with the fly in amber, 
‘*how the deuce she got there?’ Southwest 
Harbor is about twenty-three miles from 
Ellsworth, Maine. To reach it, recalls 
those tortuous times when our forefathers 
ventured forth at rare intervals, their wills 
made, their flasks full, and their powder 
dry. The journey from New York to Boston, 
and from thence to Bangor, savors of the 
nineteenth century, but from Bangor to 
Ellsworth, and from Ellsworth to South- 
west Harbor, speaks loudly of the eight- 
eenth. The ‘ leathern conveniency”’ into 
which we were stowed, its yellow panels, 
its black leather blinds, its cumbrous 
wheels, its uncompromising seats and its 
general creakiness, bespoke that time when 
some lady of the court of Dame Martha 
Washington migrated from one portion of 
New England to another, while the pace 
was worthy of the solemn pomposity of 
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FROM THE WHARI SOUTHWEST HARBOR. 


THE BRITISH CONSUL WATCHING THE “ CIMBRIA ” 
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the vehicle. Arrived at our destination, 
everything around us bore unmistakable 
evidences of the Russian element which is 
so disturbing the dipiomatic equilibrium 
at the present writing. Russian officers, 
heavy-capped, heavy-browed, heavy-jawed, 
heavy-booted men, moved about. One in- 
stantly felt inclined to ask for vodky, or 
to indulge in tea poured from out a 
samovar into glass tumblers, as is the 
custom in the land of the children of the 
Czar. Happily for the peace of mind of 
the officers of the Cimbria, the ‘ passen- 
gers,” alias the crew, may consume that 
beverage which enlivens but doth not in- 
ebriate, to their heart’s content; but as for 
anything stronger, the Draconian code of 
the State of Maine takes precious good 
care that they go back to ship as sober 
as when they came to land. From one 
to four o'clock the ‘‘ passengers” come 
ashore, each boat being in charge of a 
petty officer. The men takestrolls through 
the woods, chatting in deep gutturals, or 
rest in secluded nooks, where a pack 
of greasy cards are produced and some 
mysterious game is played with a gravity 
worthy of the sad solemnities of whist. 
The officers hire nondescript vehicles and 
start for Ellsworth, where they scatter the 
Imperial rouble in a masterly Muscovite 


manner. (Continued on page 215.) 
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THE ELECTORAL INQUEST. 


HE House of Representatives has often 
T been called the Grand Jury of the na- 
tion, and the Democratic majority 
which now controls that body has, after 
a prolonged struggle, succeeded in constitu- 
ting itself into such a jury, for the purpose 
of holding an inquest over the frauds alleged 
to have been committed in the States of 
Florida and Louisiana by certain members 
of the Returning Boards, and by other 
persons who, it is charged, conspired with 
them for the purpose of defeating the 
popular will in those States, as expressed 
through the ballot-boxes at the last Presi- 
dential election. We have been thus par- 
ticular in defining the precise scope of the 
proposed investigation, because it is im- 
portant to avoid all confusion of thought 
in dealing with a topic which is destined 
hereafter to hold a conspicuous place in 
our current politics. The terms of the 
preamble and resolution ordering this in- 
quiry, as explained by the mover, Mr. 
Potter, of New York, do not propose at all 
to impeach the title of President Hayes, 
but they do propose to investigate the 
truth or falsity of certain allegations di- 
rectly affecting the reputation of persons 
now holding high official positions under 
the present Administration. 
Dismissing, therefore, from our minds 
the relation of President Hayes to the pro- 
posed inquisition, since he has only a re- 
mote, indirect and moral interest in any 
result which may be reached, it remains 
for us to inquire into the grounds on which 
this investigation may be justified. The 
Democrats claim: that such an inquiry 
raises a question of highest privilege cannot 
be doubted by any who duly appreciate the 
rights and duties of the House of Represent- 
atives in the matter of impeachment arising 
under the Constitution. It is recited in the 
preamble to the resolution of inquiry that 
the action of the Board of Canvassers in 
Florida, when making up their returns of 
the Presidential election in that State, ‘‘ was 
influenced by the conduct and promises of 
the Hon. Edward F. Noyes, now a Minister 
for this Government to France”; and as 
the Republican Chairman of that Board 
has recently made affidavit to statements 
which lend the color of fraud to those 
returns, it may become the duty of the 
House to frame articles of impeachment 
against Mr. Noyes, if these allegations 
should be sufficiently certified to constitute 
the basis of such a formal proceeding. If 
the ‘charges are groundless, it is equally 
clear that this officer should be exonerated 
from the imputations now resting upon 
him; and such exoneration can only come 
as the result of a thorough and searching 
investigation. And what is true of Mr. 
Noyes is equally true, mulatis mulandis, of 
Secretary Sherman. From this point of view, 
it is clear that when the minority in the 
House of Representatives avowed their 
readiness to enlist in the proposed investi- 
gation, if only it shall be made sufficiently 
comprehensive in its scope to embrace an 
inquiry into Democratic frauds, alleged to 
have been committed in Oregon, Missis- 
sippi, and elsewhere, they quite mistook the 
declared purport and specific design of the 
privileged question which has been raised in 
the premises. If by their proposed invest- 
igation the Democrats were merely seek- 
ing to make “‘ political capital” out of the 
frauds they expect to discover, it is obvi- 
ous that the Republicans ought to be fa- 
vored with the opportunity of showing that 
they are no worse than their opponents. 
But such a drag-net inquiry, besides be- 
ing futile and endless, is not a question 
of privilege, and therefore is not at all 
germane to the proposition submitted by 
the Democratic majority. If the Repub- 


licans purpose to impeach any officer, as | 
the result of their investigations, they are | 


entitled to their proffered amendments. 
There is another aspect in which the 
proposed inquiry may undoubtedly com- 
mend itself to the approval of honorable and 
| patriotic men in both parties. We allude 


~ | to the light which may be shed by this ex- 


amination on the evils and perils incident 

{to our present machinery for canvassing 
electoral returns in the several States, and 
for counting electoral ballots in the pre- 
sence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by each branch of the present 
Congress, to institute a careful and delib- 
erate inquiry into all the relations of this 
momentous subject. Under the decision 
reached by the last Congress, in counting 
the electoral ballots cast respectively for 
Mr. Tilden and for Mr. Hayes, it remains 
as the adjudicated doctrine on this head, 
that whatever may be the flagrant errors or 
frauds committed by the Returning Board 
of a sovereign State, they cannot be in- 
quired into for the purpose of correction or 
reversal at the date and in the act of 
finally ‘‘counting” the said ballots. If 
this be good and sound law under the Con- 
stitution and statutes as they now stand, 
it would be the very extremity of folly and 
madness to permit that such an offense 
against common reason and public decency 
should be allowed to become organic in 
our polity. If our political institutions 
are at present so imperiled and impotent 
that they cannot protect the rights and 
liberties of honest people in the great mass 
of our Union from the machinations of a 
few reckless and trading politicians in one 
or two of the States, then, as the Legisla- 
ture of Florida has already solemnly rep- 
resented to the last Congress, it must be 
admitted that those institutions are worthy 
rather of ‘‘derision and scorn” than of 
the admiration in which we have commonly 
been accustomed to hold them. 

When the electoral trouble of 1800-1 
revealed in our Constitution a weakness 
which was subsequently sought to be cured 
by the Twelfth Amendment, we find Mr. 
Jefferson, in the midst of that trouble, 
writing as follows: ‘‘The contrivance in 
the Constitution for marking the (electoral) 
votes works badly, because it does not 
enounce precisely the true expression of 
the public will.” At the last Presidential 
count it was found that our existing ‘‘con- 
trivance” for counting electoral votes not 
only worked badly, by failing to ‘‘ enounce 
precisely a true expression of the public 
will,” but is such a delusion and snare that 
under the cover of it ‘‘a great wrong” may 
have to be canonized with the odor and 
sanctity of law. This is the precise lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Strong, one of the 
Electoral Commission who helped in reach- 
ing this conclusion, but who subsequently 
protested that his sentiment of justice 
and propriety was outraged by the neces- 
sity under which he deemed himself placed 
so to construe the letter of the Constitution 
and laws. And hence it is proper to 
observe that, in advocating the adoption of 
the resolution he has introduced, Mr. Potter 
held the following significant language: ‘‘I 
only desire to ascertain whether a fraud in 
the electoral vote of these two States 
(Florida and Louisiana) was successfully 
perpetrated, and, if so, how it was perpe- 
trated, in order that hereafter such frauds 
may be prevented.” 

This is claimed to be the honest purpose 
of the proposed investigation. If so, it 
should be prosecuted and extended in every 
direction in which fraud is charged, regard- 
less of person or party. The national 
honor is at stake in a matter which every 
patriotic sentiment demands should be 
above suspicion. 


MODERN WARS. 


F in the stirring times of old the young 
Alexander had to sit down and weep 
because there were no other and bigger 
worlds for him to conquer, his condition 
now, if presiding over the destinies of 
nations, instead of at ‘‘a convocation of 
politic worms,” would be most lament- 
able. We do not overlook the fact that 
we have now and again right royal wars to 
wage, and very like there is one a-building 
just now to be conducted on fields entirely 
familiar to Alexander. But wars are fought 
nowadays because the nations cannot keep 
out of them. Of old they were apparently a 
prime object of the existence of States. It 
was not the manly thing to be simply man. 
Virility, as implied inthe word vir, included 
the idea of avowed prowess. Now the place 
of honor is often the private station; and 
peace societies and international laws, re- 
ferring more or less distantly to the Chris- 
tian ethics, are contemplating the time 
when the nations shall learn war no longer. 
And when wars occur now, they are short; 
markedly so in comparison with wars only 
two centuries ago. In fact, we have no more 
wars; what are so denominated are cam- 
paigns of a few months, a sort of wager of 
battle to decide some pending question of 
state too difficult for diplomacy. 





As no more the glory of a State is felt to 


| require or to justify a career of warfare, 


so, recently, the necessity of fighting to 
preserve the balance of power appears de- 
scending from its position of first import- 
ance, and the two principal necessities of 
modern States are found to be, first, to de- 
velop their resources, and secondly, to 
get on together. And wars occur when it is 
found that the geographical and commer- 
cial relations of different peoples are not 
such as ought to exist in the nature of 
things, but are being hampered by obliga- 
tions fitted to them at an earlier period of 
history, before they had started in life, as 
it were. A growing people must have room, 
and as it presses into the space left vacant 
by effete nationalities who have gone out 
of business, or have lost their grip, there 
necessarily occurs a crackling and stretch- 
ing of territorial lines and national pre- 
rogatives which threaten the preservation 
of peace. Then the question to be solved 
is, whether a way of getting on together 
can be found that isa modus vivendi; if not, 





crystallized in the crucible of war. 

But it will be observed that foreign con- 
quest is a motive of little force at present. 
The great concern of each nation now is 
its own people, and how to take care of 
them and develop their powers from 
within. That there should be irritation 
in Europe is to be expected, so long as 
the activities of Russia are restricted and 
interfered with by the decayed despotism 
of Turkey thrown across the water-way 
provided by nature to the Mediterranean, 
and kept in the way because England de- 
sires to be kept free from a powerful com- 
petition and rivalry. But Turkeyis slough- 
ing away from Europe by the law of health 
and decay, and the rivalry of England is 
principally commercial, and must in the end 
be determined by the law of demand and 
supply. 

The enduring problems which are to 
concern the different nations are social in 
their character. Even now the power of 
Russia is threatened more from within 
than if she stood single-handed against all 
the other Powers in warfare. The Nihilists 
cannot be combated with arms. They are 
Jike an insidious disease spreading through 
theState unseen, but effectivein threatening 
and undermining its strength. So like 
wise in Germany, the Socialists cannot be 
reached like the priest, and prevented by 
the deprival of ecclesiastical and civil 
privileges. The iron crown typifies no re- 
gency over them. The conqueror of France 
holds his life unprotected at his capital if 
the Socialists say the word. In France 
the Communists are apparently preoccu- 
pied at present. But it is too much to 
suppose that the brute is not to be found 
beneath the Parisian when the scratching 
shall be deeper. England has in India a 
very volcano of mutineers, only kept in 
subjection, as General Upton points out, by 
the ability of the English officers always 
to combat one native element by another 
eager to make war upon it—there being 
reserved all the while a dangerous hatred 
for the Christian. 

In this favored land, for the first time 
last Summer, we learned that we have not 
grown so rapidly as to outgrow the disease 
of the nations—communism. But we have 
said sufficient to show how different are 
the objects presented to the ambition of 
the rulers of nations now from those in 
the days of the divine right of kings. 








RAILROAD MANAGEMENT. 


T is not given to the ordinary observer 
to understand fully all the workings of 

a railroad corporation. At the terminus 
of the railroad we may see the result of the 
operations going on, yet it is only when we 
follow along the entire length of the road, 
in company with the factors of transporta- 
tion, that we comprehend the forces at 
work which produce the great results. .So 
is it with the management of railroads, 
combinations, freight wars, rate cuttings, 
and numerous other events, occur, which, 
without some knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of corporate machinery, strike the 
observer as being effects without causes, 
unexplainable by, and contrary to, all the 
laws of nature. Many of the mysteries 
connected with railroad affairs will dis- 
appear upon an examination of the relations 
of the managers of the roads with the roads 
themselves. The recent report of a West- 
ern railroad is an epitome of curious rail- 
road facts, and is only a fair example of 
many other railway corporations in this 
country. In this report is published the 
names of all of the stockholders, and the 
amount of shares each owns. The report 
shows that, of the capital stock of over 
$36,000,000, the president of the road owns 
only three shares, and the general manager 
but five shares. Three out of the seven 
members of the executive committee own 
one hundred or less shares each. Ten out 
of the seventeen directors own an interest 
in shares ranging all the way from three 
to one hundred and fifty-eight shares each. 
From this it appears that a corporation 
representing millions of dollars in value is 
managed and controlled by men who have 





the seething elements must be reduced and | 


| 








little or no pecuniary interest in the success 
or failure of the road. That this state of 
facts must necessarily be detrimental to 
the interests of any company is not only 
unquestionable, but it has been demon- 
strated in the history of other companies, 
the career of which has been ruinous and 
unfortunate. The company of which we 
have made mention is byno means the only 
one which is controlled by oificers who 
have no interest in the welfare of the com- 
pany other than that of drawing a large 
salary therefrom. This evil is most de- 
structive to the interests of stockholders, 
and leaves them subject to losses caused 
by unwise management or careless in- 
difference. The rights of stockholders can 
best be protected by those whose interest 
is identical with theirs. 

In the absence of such interest the com- 
pany must depend alone upon the integrity 
or honesty of its officers. Experience has 


| taught the lesson that self-interest is one of 


| the strongest motives which influence or 





control the actions of mankind; and this is 
the more true when the property or busi- 
ness of a corporation, which is seemingly 
no one’s property, is put into the hands of 
individuals to manage and direct. Another 
fact in a measure growing out of the 
absence of any moneyed interest of the 
officer in the property of the corporation he 
represents, is the vast interests which 
officers of one road have or control inrival 
roads, which enter into direct competition 
with the one they officially control. It is 
by no means an uncommon thing for the 
president or general manager of a road, 
who owns but one or two shares in it, to 
have a thousand or more shares in the 
stock of a company which bids for exactly 
the same business as the former. 

It is of interest to inquire, what is the 
most natural thing fora man placed insuch 
a position to do?—bound on the one hand 
by honor to protect and foster the inter- 
ests of the company he is employed to 
represent, while on the other hand his 
personal pecuniary interest urges him to 
look more particularly to the aiding of the 
road in which he has the greater amount 
invested. Toa conscientious man such a 
position might cause him asevere struggle, 
before he could adopt an honorable course. 
To the man who has but the one aim, that 
of self-aggrandizement, no such struggle 
could occur; all his energies would be put 
forth to benefit the road he partly owns at 
the expense of the one he controls officially. 
With such a state of facts in view, is it 
difficult to understand the strange manipu- 
lations of railroad and railroad corpora- 
tions which are constantly going on? Is it 
strange that roads are gobbled up by 
others, the laws of nature being sometimes 
reversed, so that the weaker devours the 
stronger? To such a source may be traced 
the combinations to discriminate in freight 
rates and in facilities to places and persons, 
the surprising fluctuations of stocks and the 
disastrous condition of railroads generally. 
The men who appear at the head of one 
company, and who, it is fair to presume, 
are endeavoring to insure its prosperity, 
are all the while plotting and planning to 
sell out or ruin it, so as to aid themselves 
in some stock-jobbing operation, or benefit 
competitive roads in which they are pecu- 
niarily interested. 

But it may seem strange that com- 
panies, any more than tradesmen, should go 
to rival shops and secure the services of 
their proprietors, expecting them to work 
for their new employers at the expense of 
the capital invested in their own business. 
Perhaps this may be putting the question 
too broadly ; it is rarely that a fair dealing 
company chooses an officer known to be 
directly interested in a rival corporation. 
But there are two facts which combine to 
produce this end. One is, the classification 
of officers, by which method a man is 
elected an officer for three years; six 
months after his term commenced he may 
not own a single sharo, yet, for the re- 
maining two years and a half the com- 
pany must continue under the control and 
management of one for whom there is 
nothing to incite faithfulness, and much 
to encourage dereliction and dishonesty. 
The practice of stockholders giving proxies 
to their friends or to persons who ask 
for them, is another cause which tends 
to produce the evil effects we have been 
discussing. Proxies are too often made 
the subject of sale, and rarely when so pro- 
cured are put to a proper use. Considered 
in the most favorable light, they are not 
to be favored on account of their tendency to 
concentrate in the hands of a few the rights 
which should be exercised by the many. 
From what we have seen of the manage- 
ment of railroad corporations, it is only too 
apparent that many reforms are needed, a 
few only of which we have space to sug- 
gest. No person should be allowed to 
remain in a responsible position in a com- 
pany after he has parted with all or a con- 
siderable part of the stock he owned at the 
time of his election. No one owning 
shares in a competing or rival company 
should be permitted to occupy an official 
position of importance in some other com- 
pany. Electionsof officersshould be made 
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more frequent, so as to guard against the 
evils we have already discussed. The en- 
tire system of proxies should te discarded, 
and no one but the actual owner be per- 
mitted to vote on any share. 


COMMERCE AS A CIVILIZER. 


leer annual dinner of the New 

Chamber of Commerce has again 
brought before the country the true rela- 
tion of trade to its eivilization. It has 
been said of the English nation that ‘it 
is a race of shopkeepers,’”’ and the same 
remark may apply to the American people, 
who are of the same blood and follow like 
pursuits. Looking back over the two cen- 
turies and a half in which the City of New 
York has been the commercial emporium 
of this continent, we find that she has 
produced a race of merchants whose lives 
and achievements would be an honor to 
any nationof the earth. They cameof hardy 
stock in the Old World, as was necessary 
in order that they should withstand the 


privations and temptations of their new | 


sphere. They had to contend with untried 
forces, and to build their wealth from small 
beginnings. By their industry and frugal- 
ity the log-hut gave place to the comfort- 
able mansion; the rough road on the ridge 
of the island became a paved street, and 
the rocky shores were lined with wharves 
and studded with masts. Their liberality, 


even in early days, erected stately churches, | 


and afterwards added extensive libraries 
and free and costly schools and colleges. 
When the time camethat tried men's souls, 
their names were enrolled in the ranks of 
the Sons of Liberty, and they gave freely 
of the best they had to secure the inde- 
pendence ofthe nation. The listof the old 
merchants of New York is a bright galaxy 
in the annals of fame, and one of which 
their descendants will have reason, every 
year, to be more and more proud. The 
list is too long to be given here, and it 
would be invidious to omit any one of the 
hundreds of well-known names that adorn 
it. Of these men it is true that peace has 
her victories no less than war, and it is 
also true that the substantial honor they 
have done to the land is of more worth 
than all our military achievements. Asa 
general thing we are apt to lose sight of 
this, so quiet and humdrum is the daily 
step of trade; but. there are seasons when 
it is brought fresh to our notice, and one 
of these occasions is at the annual dinner 
of the Chamber of Commerce. ‘Then it is 
fitting that press and people should alike 
pause to do honor to the achievements of 
the merchant, as the builder of cities and 
the creator of wealth. 

Why the pursuit of trade should be held as 
inferior to professional life or gentlemanly 
idleness, it would not be easy to say. 
There is nothing in it that is derogatory to 
personal dignity, and thereis much init that 
is of a high order of activity. It is com- 
merce that cpens new lands to the pioneer 
and gives fresh vigor to the national life. 
The merchant vessel precedes the ship-of- 
war and the advent of the missionary. 
Columbus sought the New World in order 
to add the wealth of the Indies to the 
crown of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
Hendrick Hudson was bent on commercial 
gains when his small ship entered the 
great river that bears his name. If the 
New World had not been supposed to be 
golden, but little enthusiasm, compara- 
tively, would have been evoked for its dis- 
covery and conquest. In later days, India, 
China and Japan have been opened to the 
civilized nations through the daring enter- 
prise of commerce. There is a romance 
yet to be written concerning the deeds of 
the world’s great merchants, and when it 
comes to be told it will need no gilding to 
make its truth more marvelous than fiction. 
The soldier has received his full share of 
honor for all his achievements, but the 
merchant has had only the recognition of 
his purse, and not always that much of 
meed. But as we advance in the ways of 
peace and grow to think less and less of 
war, he must come to the front and re- 
ceive his share of honor. There is no 
reason why the true nobleman of the future 
shall not point as fondly to the merchant 
whose enterprise adorns his lineage as to 
the soldier or statesman whose name 
chances to be upon the family roll. Modern 
times bring the great cities to the front, 
and the mercantile community is the city’s 
solid foundation. Commerce is to be con- 
fessed the civilizer of the future. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH HENRY. 


OSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of 

the Smithsonian Institution and Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, 
died in Washington shortly after noon on 
the 13th of May, 1878, after a severe ill- 
ness of more than five months’ duration. 
At the last annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences, convened at the 
Smithsonian Institution on the 16th of 
April, the venerable President insisted upon 
being brought down in his chair, in order 
to welcome his culleagues and to preside 
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| for a short time over their deliberations. 
The effort cost him much suffering, and 
was an occurrence which can never be for- 
gotten by those who were privileged to 
witness it. The address prepared by him 
for this occasion he was too feeble to pro- 
nounce, and it was read to the assemblage 
by Mr. Hilgard, the Secretary. It was 
evidently prepared in a full premonition 
that it must contain the last words he would 
ever be permitted to address to his fellow- 
workers; and as the farewell utterance of 
the master of American Science it is des- 
tined to take its place among the most 
valued of scientific papers. The whole 
address breathes a spirit of resignation, and 
reflects the sweet purity of character which 
was the bright gem in the life and labors 
of the great chief. 

Professor Henry was born in Albany, 
New York, on the 17th of December, 1797. 
His father died when he was very young, 
and he was adopted by an uncle, who sent 
him to school until he was fourteen years 
old. Young Henry was not particularly re- 
markable for attainments in book-learning, 
but he early displayed ingenuity in me- 
chanical contrivances, so that his uncle 
and guardian decided to put him to the 
trade of watch-making. He remained at 
this occupation for two years, at the end 
of which time the business was fortunately 





world with no particular object to arrest 
his attention. He was, however, soon 
enabled to pursue a course of study at the 
Albany Academy, and was at one time a 
private tutor in the family of General Ste- 
| phen Van Rensselaer, and was the assistant 
lof Dr. Romeyn Beck, the principal of the 
| Academy, who initiated him in the mys- 
teries of chemical manipulation. He at 
| this time studied anatomy and physiology, 
and had some thoughts of entering the 
medical profession, but his means were 
limited, and an opportunity of joining a 
surveying party had to be accepted in 
preference. When this work was com- 
pleted the Professorship of Mathematics 
was tendered to him and at once accepted. 


which was continued for a number of years, 
and resulted in some of the most brilliant 
and important discoveries that were ever 
made in electricity and electro-magnetism. 
Though previous to these investigations 
the electro-magnet ina certain sense was 
known, it was nothing more than a philo- 
sophic toy, in which a feeble magnetism 
was excited by currents of low intensity 
and short circuit. Professor Henry's im- 
| provement consisted in insulating the con- 
| ducting wire itself, instead of the rod to be 


face of the iron with a series of coils in 
close contact. In 1832 a mechanical ar- 
rangement was put up in the Albany 
Academy for making signals and sound- 
ing a bell through a wire more than a mile 
iu length. Professor Henry then called at- 
tention to the practicabilty of applying his 
intensity magnet to telegraphic uses. The 
particular form of battery adapted to pro- 
ject the current through a long conductor 
was first pointed out by Henry, and he was 
the first to magnetize a piece of iron at a 
distance, and to eall attention to this 
method of transmitting power over indefi- 
nite space. During the same year he pro- 
duced the first mechanical contrivance 
ever invented for maintaining continuous 
motion by means of electro-magnetism ; a 
contrivance which, though simple in form, 
involved the essential principle (that of 
pole-changing) of every effective eiectro- 
magnetic machine which has since been de- 
vised. The principles developed by him 
were applied to render the various machines 
invented by Gauss, Weber, Steinheil, Wheat- 
stone and Morse effective at a distance. 
And the electro-magnet now used for the tele- 
graph all over the world is the one invented 
and described by Joseph Henry in 1831. 
Whether the instrument be a semaphore 
—that is, carrying evanescent signals— 
or a telegraph making permanent record, 
the engine for driving the works by the aid 
of the battery is the electro-magnet in- 
vented by Professor Henry. One of these, 
built for Yale College in 1831, sustained a 
weight exceeding a ton, and another at the 
College of New Jersey carried not less than 
3,600 pounds. In 1832 Dr. Henry was 
elected Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the College of New Jersey, and in bis 
earliest lectures at this institution demon- 
strated the feasibility of an electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, with experimental illus- 
trations. He visited Europe in 1837, 
and in London held interesting inter- 
views with Professor Wheatstone, the in- 
ventor of the needle telegraph or sema- 
phore, to whom he made known his plans 
for producing not only signals but per- 
manent mechanical effects at distances 
indefinitely great, by means of electro-mag- 
netism. In the latter part of 1837 Pro- 
fessor Henry became personally acquainted 
with Mr. S. F. B. Morse, to whom he freely 
gave information in regard to the scientific 
principles which he had discovered. This 
intercourse so auspiciously begun in i837 
was renewed in 1839, when Professor Morse 
returned from Europe, and continued unin- 





terrupted till the year 1845, when Mr. Vail, 
a partner of Professor Morse, published 
a work on the history of the telegraph, in 
which Professor Henry conceived that in- 
justice had been done him. Professor Morse 
found himself involved in a series of con- 
troversies and lawsuits, arising from rival 
claimants for telegraphic patents, and Pro- 
fessor Henry was compelled to be a reluct- 
ant witness on these occasions. 


some practical use of the bequest left to 
the United States by Mr. Smithson, Pro- 
fessor Henry was consulted as to the best 
disposition to be made of the funds, and 
his views were considered to be so valuable 
that the Board of Regents asked him to be- 
come the official head of the Institution. 
He reluctantly consented, as he was un- 
willing to be withdrawn from the scientific 
researches which had been the chief occu- 
pation of his life; but he was persuaded 
that a new field of usefulness would de- 
velop in the Smithsonian Institution giving 
full scope to the employment of his powers. 
The result has proved the truth of the 
prophecy, and few men have had it in their 
power to do so much for the diffusion of 
knowledge as the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Professor Henry was 
the president of the American Association 


| for the Advancement of Science in 1849, 
given up, and he was onee more adrift in the | 


and since the death of Professor Bache, in 
1868, has been Presiueut of the National 
Academy of Sciences. He was made chair- 
man, in 1871, of the Lighthouse Board, 


,an important bureau of the Treasury De- 


| his mind was active to the close. 
This was in 1826, and the following year 
he commenced a course of investigations | 


partment, and in this capacity has been 
engaged in very active an © laborious duty. 
Some of his most recent studies have been 
in connection with fog signals and light- 
house illumination, and in both he has 
made important discoveries. Professor 
Henry inaugurated at the Smithsonian 
Institution the system of weather reports 
which is now carried on by the United States 
Signal Service, and nearly the last words 
he uttered were to ask that the direction 
of the wind be given to him, showing that 
The sum 
of $40,000 was contributed last Winter to 
form a fund of which the interest was to be 
paid to himself and his immediate family 
so long as any survive. Afterwards the 
income reverts to the National Academy of 
Sciences, to be used for the promotion of 
original research. 








AN analysis has been prepared in Wash- 
ington of all the petitions introduced in 


|the House of Representatives this term. 


magnetized, and covering the whole sur- | 


A much larger proportion of the legislation 
of Congress than is commonly supposed is 
based upon petitions and memorials. The 
Committee on Commerce, for instance, 
gets jurisdiction of almost all the improve- 
ment appropriations, which it recommends 
through the introduction of petitions, as it 
is very rarely the case that a member in- 
troduces a Bill for an improvement of a 
ereek or harbor in his district. So, too, 
the Committees on Pensions and Claims 
base a considerable portion of their reports 
to the House on petitions. The number of 
petitions introduced in the House since the 
15th of last October is 8,003. Of these, 290 
relate to military affairs, 1,355 to personal 
claims, 3800 to woman suffrage, 2,303 to 
the tariff, and 501 to commerce. The num- 
ber of petitions presented to Congress in 
the House of Representatives increases 
with remarkable rapidity every year. The 
average increase in each of the last three 
Congresses over its predecessor has been 
about 25 per cent. 





THIRTY-THREE members will represent 
the United States in the International Jury 
of the Paris Exhibition, which is a larger 
\umber than Commissioner-General Mc- 
Cormick expected to secure. The French 
authorities promise no salary or allowance 
for expenses to the jurors, and requires 
them to be in attendance from early in 
June to the Ist of September. Governor 
McCormick therefore thought it best to 
make aS many appointments as possible 
of the Americans already in Europe or ex- 
pected to arrive during May. The follow- 
ing selections have been made up to the 
present: Class 9, printing and books, Henry 
Stevens; class 14, medicines and hygiene 
and public relief, Dr. Thomas W. Evans; 
class 26, clocks and watches, Colonel 
Thomas W. Knox; class 40, portable wea- 
pons and hunting and shooting equipments, 
General Van Alen; class 43, mining and 
metallurgy, Professors W. P. Blake and 
H. B. Nason; class 46, agricultural pro- 
ducts not used for food, Ashbel Smith; 
class 47, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, Professor W. H. Chandler; class 
49, leather and skins, A. H. Reitlinger ; 
class 51, agricultural implements, F. C. 
Johnson; class 54, machines and appa- 
ratus in general, B. B. Hotchkiss; class 
59, apparatus and processes used in manu- 
facturing furniture and articles for dwell- 
ings, A. G. Wilkinson; class 66, civil 
engineering, T. E. Sickles; class 68, ma- 
terials and apparatus for building purposes, 
General W. W. H. Davis; class 69, cereals 
and farinaceous products, Dr. William E. 





Johnston; class 75, fermented drinks, Dr. 


| 
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Antoine Ruppaner, and class 76, farm 
buildings and agricultural works, Edward 
H. Knight. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ComMITTEE.—A meeting of 
the International Code Committee of America was 
held in this city last week. The following delegates 
were elected to the next annual conference of the 
Association for the Retorm and Codification of the 


: . | Laws of Natior s, to be held at Frankfort, August 
In 1846, when it was proposed to make | 


20th, 1878, with power to add to their number: 
The Hon. John Welsh, Minister to England; the 
Hon. Bayard Taylor, Minister to Germany; David 
Dudley Field, A. P. Sprague, Charles A. Peabody, 
President F, A. P. Barnard, Lieutenant-Governor 
William Dorsheimer, ex-Judge George F. Com 
stock, F. R. Coudert, Edward R. Bacon, and the 
Rev. Drs. J. P. Thompson, 8. I. Prime, Samuel 
Osgood, Henry C. Potter, Charles Howard Malcolm 
and E. A. Washburn, and Howard Payson Wilds. 
The committee discussed the European situation, 
David Dudley Field, A. P. Sprague, President 
Barnard, Dr. Prime, Dr. Osgood and ex-Judge Pea- 
body making remarks. The general opinion was 
expressed that the present difficulties might be 
settled without a resort to arms. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Harper's Ten Broeck won the All-aged Stakes 
at Lexington, Ky., May 13th, beating Vera Cruz. 


NEARLY 1,000 dogs were shown at the second 
exhibition of the Westminster Kennel Club at Gilmore's 
Garden, New York, May 14th-17th. 


Tue Rev. George B. Vosburgh, pastor of the 
Madigon Avenue Baptist Church, of Jersey City, bas 
been placed on trial on a charge of administering poison 
to his wife. 


GovERNMENT Officers have seized a distillery 
and several rectifying houses in Cincinnati for alleged 
violation of the revenue laws, and bas ordered the 
seizure of the books of all the distilleries in the city. 


Tue New York Legislature adjourned sine die 
on May 15th. Next Winter the new Capitol will be 
occupied. Governor Robinson signed 268 Bills, passed 
by the late Legislature, and had at the adjournment 150 
under consideration, 


Tue Pennsylvania Republican State Convention 
met in Harrisburg, May 15th, and nominated General 
Henry M. Hoyt for Governor, Charles W. Stone for 


| Lieutenant-Governor, James P. Sterrett for Judge of the 


Supreme Court, and A. K. Dunkel for Secretary of In- 
terval Affairs. 


Ar the annual election of officers of the New 
York Stock Exchange, beld May 13th, Brayton Ives was 
elected president; James Mitchell, chairman; William 
McClare, vice-chairman; and PD. C. Hays, treasurer. B. 
Ogden White, who bas held the position for many years, 
wus re-elected secretary. 


On May 16th the Syndicate decided to take the 
remaining $15,000,000 of the $50,000,000 of 41% per 
cent. bonds it had contracted for with Secretary Sher- 
man, thus anticipating the options for October, Novem- 
ber and December next. Rumor credits the Syndicate 
with the intention of taking an additional $50,000,000, 
with the option of doubling. 


Tue resolution presented by Mr. Potter (Dem.) 
of New York, in the House of Representatives on May 
13th, asking for an investigation of alleged Republican 
frauds in Florida and Louisiana by a special committee 
of eleven members, was passed on the 17th, alter a 
vast amount of ifillibustering, by a vote of 145 to 2. 
Immediately after, the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee issued an address to the country, declaring the 
action revolutionary, and its managers conspirators. 


Foreign. 


Servi has increased her corps of observation 
from 15,000 to 35,000 men. 


Venezvueta has been visited by an earthquake, 
by which 600 lives were lost. 


Tue Sultan is having a large number of Bills 
prepared which will secure practical reforms throughout 
Turkey. 

Tue single shell boat race between Hanlon and 
Plaisted at Toronto, May 15th, resulted in a victory for 
the former. 

Tue Russian forces at San Stefano have been 
increased, but the Porte will allow no further addition 
to the British fleet at Ismid. 


A rEporT is current in Berlin that there is a 
plot under development to establish a Republic in 
Turkey, with Midhat Pasha as President. 


Wuite the Russian semi-official organ declares 
that Europe should give Austria charge of Bosnia, 
Prince Auersperg says Austria is willing to occupy 
Bosnia if a European Congress so decides. 


Oxvno, the Japanese Minister of the Interior 
and Chief of the Commissioners to the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition, has been assassinated by the agents of the re- 
actionary party, who hated him for his liberal tendencies 
and bis support of the new reforms. 


Dr. Fatx, the German Minister of Public 
Worship, and author of the celebrated ecclesiastical 
laws, bas tendered his resignation. This action is at- 
tributable to circumstances connected with the internal 
affairs of the Evangelical National Church, 


Ir is believed in St. Petersburg that Count 
Schouvaloff has succeeded in convincing the Emperor 
that it is to Russia’s interest to concede to Europe most 
of the demands formulated by England The assembling 
of a European Congress appears consequently assured, 
despite the difficulties which have arisen at Constanti- 
nople concerning the surrender of the fortresses. 


Tue strikes in England continue, and much 
violence to property is being done. A mob has burned 
a large warehouse at Burnley. As the cotton masters 
refuse to enter upon any compromise with the strikers, 
there is no probability of the early adjustment of the 
difficulties. Latest dispatches report that 1,000 cotton 
operatives at Greenhead, near Glasgow, have struck 
against a reduction of ten per cent. on their wages. 


Russian newspapers are full of news about the 
volunteer fleet, Subscriptions {or fitting it out are com- 
ing in from all parts of Russia, It is true that the sums 
raised seem very small for the purpose, but they are 
double the amounts contributed from the same sources 
to the Czarina’s committee for the reliel of the sick aud 





wounded during the war, 
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THE FIVE POINTS MISSION 


PWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVER 
SARY RECEPTION, 


A N unusually enjoyable recep 
f tion was held by the children 
ol the Five Points Mission of New 
York City in the Brooklyn Academy 
ol Music, on Thu sday evening, May 
ith, being a continuance of the 
celebration of the tweuty-eighth 
anniversary. 

Admission was free, but a large 
amount of money was obtained by 
collection. The Academy was filled. 
Not a seat was vacant, and in the 
boxes were many prominent citi 
zens. On the stage were Rev. Dr 
Talmage, Rev. Dr. Buckley, Hon. W. 
W. Goodrich, Rev. Dr. Bowdish, 
Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, Rev. Charles 8. 
Brown, and many ladies. The 
children of the Mission, numbering 
in all about two hundred and fifty, 
occupied raised seats in the rear 
of the stage 

The exercises were opened with 
the singing of the anthem, ‘ Praise 
the Lord,’? in which the schools 
participated. Rev. Dr. Ingersoll next 
read a porton of the Scriptures, 
and offered prayer. The J.ord’s 
Prayer was then chanted by the 
schools. A ‘ Greeting Song’’ came 
next. The children sang well, pro 
nounced their words clearly, and 
showed evidences of perfect train 
ing. Theirsongs were greeted with 
loud applause and were encored, 
Miss Addie Price, a little girl of 
about five years of age, next de 
livered what was termed the *‘ Open- 
ing Address.” 

Hand calisthenics by the young- 
est children followed. A little girl 
was chosen leader, and tothe music 
of the piano the two hundred chil 
dren moved their hands together 
in the same direction and in a rapid 


and bewildering manner. The effect - 


was novel and striking, and greatly 
pleased the audience. Miss Annie 
Shera next gave a recitation entitled 
“Only a Spark,” in the delivery of 
which she displayed much elocution 
ary ability. 

Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Drs. Buckley and ‘Talmage, 
and the second part of the pro- 
gramme was begun. It was opened 
by the singing of a glee song entitled 
* The Bird Carol,’’ the members of 
the school being the participants. 
Master Louis Barrett next gave a 
recitation entitled ‘‘ Young Ame- 
rica,”’ his efforts being liberally and 
deservedly applauded. The infant 
class went through a series of light 
gymnastics, after which another 
song was rendered by the scholars. 

The “Old Clock” was the title 
of a recitation next given by 
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flowers. The school next saug the 
chorus of a song entitled * Grand- 
father’s Clock.” A _ recitation en- 
titled ‘A Little Girl’s Soliloquy "’ 
was then rendered by Miss Addie 
Price, alter which Master William 
Prescott delivered a recitation on 
“‘Myself.”” ‘The programme was 
closed with a spelling-match, m 
which twenty children participated, 


REVIVAL, IN JERSEY CITY, 
AMONG THE CANALBOATMEN. 


oa Winter many hundred 
‘4 canaiboats are laid up for the 
season in the huge basin north of 
the Erie Railway Depot, in Jersey 
City. The officers and men with 
their families form a most interest- 
ing community, and move about in 
a world of their own, restricted, it 
is true, but yet a distinct and novel 
one. As the denizens of this float- 
ing village seldom leave their homes 
during the season, all manner of 
amusenients and entertainments are 
improvised with the ready knack 
for which sailors are famous. Con- 
certs, receptions, balls, theatrical 
divertisements, formal interchange 
of visitations, and countless other 
features of social life, occupy the 
attention of the colonists during the 
long days and nights. During the 
past Winter there were over three 
hundred boats in the basin, and the 
usual rounds of pleasure were sup- 
plemented in February by a series of 
religious services, inaugurated by 
Captain Lewis 8. Nichols, who ran 
one of the largest boats in the 
fleet. 

At first he held his meetings in the 
cabin of his own boat. Soon the 
sounds of sacred song were heard 
nightly in the fleet, and before long 
the meetings were so well attended 
that larger quarters became neces- 
sary. Then the hold of an empty 
canalboat was fitted up roughly, and 
Captain Nichols preached fightly 
to from forty to sixty persons. In 
the course of two or three weeks 
the people cf Jersey City heard of 
the revival, and the meetings were 
swelled beyond the capacity of the 
boat. At this juncture the pro- 
prietor of the Washington, a large 
ice-barge, offered the use of that 
craft to Captain Nichols, and the 
latter, aided by his congregation, 
fitted her up with chairs and rough 
seats sufficient to accommodate 300 
persons. 

In her the revival was continued 
until the breaking up of the fleet 
for the Spring and Summer traffic. 
Captain Nichols calls his enterprise 
the New York Harbor Boatmen and 
Sailors’ Gospel Mission, and he will 





Master Willie Payne. The young a — probably appeal to the Christian 
man was recalled, and returned to THE LATE JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH public to make it a permanent 
his seat with two large bouquets of BY T, W. SMILLIE.— SEE PAGE 211, institution. He says, if $600 are 
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raised by subscription he will give up his own 
boat for a chapel, and use the money to make 
her comfortable. She will then be stationed in 
the Long Dock basin, where she will be accessi- 
ble to all the canalboatmen and sailors in the city 
and harbor. These meetings, held every evening 
and on Sunday afternoons, have been of the most 
earnest character, aud have given every promise 
of vast practical results. 


THE MARINE BINOCULAR. 


OME time ago I lived in one of the Inns of 
Q Court. It was one of the smallest in London, 
2 and consisted of about thirty houses. My 
bedroom, in which I had a writing-table, was situ- 
ated at the back, and about half-way up the Inn on | 
the left-hand side. 

At the rear of the house an open space sloped a 
good deal down from the Inn. This was littered | 
with loose stones, old tin, broken crockery, and | 
such debris. In the daytime boys fought and | 

layed noisily on it; at nights, cats adopted it as a 
Seilisonoend. It was for London cats what Bel- 
gium bas been for European armies. 

In those times I sat up late of nights; most of | 
the while I read; but often in Summer, having 
turned down my lamp, I remained by the open 
window for hours together, abandoning myself to | 
reverie. I had grown so used to the cats that they | 
failed to challenge my attention. But on certain | 
nights 1 was rudely wakened by loud wailing and 
crying for mercy in a lad’s voice, coming from a top 
room in a house of a low court opposite to me. 
Owing to the Inn houses being a story higher than 
those in the court, and the ground upon which the 
latter stood being something lower, this room was 
at least fifteen feet beneath my window. When 
light was in that room I could see into it; for 
there was no blind, curtain, or shutters. Against 
the wall opposite the window stood a truckle-bed. 
By day a 1ickety deal-table occupied the centre of | 
the room. There was absolutely nothing else be- 
yond two stools, At night the table was always 
moved to the window, ard on it adim Jamp burned. 
I had never seen more than two people in this 
room: one, an old man over seventy, bald on the 
crown, with a fringe of dull brown hair just above 
the level of his ears. Even still his chest was 
broad and full, but his lower limbs seemed to be 
failing, and he hobbled as he walked. His face 
and head were mottled with livid white spots. He 
had a large bulbous nose, and kgotted and repul- 
sive hands. A more utterly bad-looking old man 
I don’t think I ever saw. 

The other was a youth of sixteen or seventeen. 
Tle was slight and sickly-looking, with an utterly 
colorless face. His shoulders sloped, his knees 
knocked, his chest was sunken, feeble, and narrow. 
He called the old man grandfather. When he 
came in of evenings his face and hands were 
always smeared with blue, so that I concluded he 
worked on a “blue’’-loft. I could form no guess 
@s to the occupation of the man. 

About once a week cries and sobs proceeded 
from that room. As I had sat in the dark by the 
open window I had seen the man beat the lad in a 
most cruel and brutal manner. The latter never 
resisted ; he only prayed for mercy; he even made 
no attempt to escape. 

The youth did not sleep in the room I have 
described, but in a boarded-up passuge on the same 
floor. This passage opened on the staircase. It 
had been a lobby, and by the boarding had been 
converted into a long, narrow chamber. The lad 
must have slept on the bare planks, for there was 
no furniture of any kind in the place. 

The old man had one habit which went very 
near to arousing my curiosity. Often, after his 
grandson had gone, he would sit down in the 
middle of the floor, where the table stood by day, 
and with his back to the window so remain for a 
considerable time. Owing to his position I could 
not form the least idea of how he occupied himself 
during this singular proceeding. 

On the night of August the 12th I retired to 
bed unusually early, at about midnight; the lower 
sash of my window was fully raised. 

Towards one in the morning I was aroused by 
loud shouts. I got up and looked out. 

The sky was overcast, the night extremely dark 
and sultry. The noise came from that room. 
This time, however, it was not the lad’s voice, and 
it occurred to me that his long endurance had been 
exhausted, and that at length he had risen and re- 
taliated. In a few seconds, and before I had 
caught any word, the sounds ceased altogether with 
a muffled scream that made me shiver. 

The man occupying the chainber under mine was 
also at his windew. He looked up and said: 

“ Did you hear that ?”’ 

“ Yes. What a horrible sound!” 

“ How long have you been listening 

“* Only a few seconds.” 

“I have been here half a minute, and could al- 
most swear | heard the voice of the old man cry, 
* Murder !’” 

“Murder? Oh, it meant nothing.” 

“ But it seems to me it did. There was no 
light. The noises lasted a much shorter time than 
usual; and from beginning to end the boy never 
uttered a word ” 

“You do make it look ugly. Are you dressed ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Will you put on your clothes and go with me?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Be quick.” 

“T’l) be ready in ten minutes.”’ 

Within the time appointed we were in the open 
air. Neither he nor 1 knew where to find the 
entrance to this court. Walking rapidly to the 
end of the Inn, we looked round. Fortunately, a 
policeman ne to be falking to the night 
watchman of the Inn, 

We explained our suspicions to the policeman, 
and asked him to accompany us. At first he was 
unwilling, but subsequently consented. 

Passing down a street to the right, we reached 
another on the right, took it, and from it got into 
the foul-smelling court in which the house stood. 
Not more than twenty minutes had elapsed between 
the time my companion and I had first spoken and 
that at which we knocked at the door. We were 
at least five minutes in attracting attention. Then 
a grumbling old woman thrust her head out of the 
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| business. The old woman, after a few minutes’ 
| delay, raised a latch and admitted us to a stifling 


| hall, lighted by a candle which she carried. She 


| showed us the way up-stairs. 

We ascended slowly, looking from right to left, 
| but discovered nothing to arrest attention. At 
| length we reached the top. 
| * There’s the room,” said the old woman; and 
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things took another turn. The doctor who had 
made the post mortem further stated in reply to 
the coroner: 





injured, and there would be abrasion and contu- 
sion, with subsequent extravasation and congestion, 
| from any violent employment by him of such a 


weapon as that used by the murderer. Considerable 


| having handed the candle to the policeman, she | force would have been needed to strangle the old 


went down. 

The door stood up before us from the top step 
of the stairs. There was no landing. The con- 
struction of the house was peculiar, The other 
room on this floor, that one fronting the court, had 
been taken into the adjoining house, as weil as the 
whole of the floor beneath. 


had entered consisted of the basement and the 
ground floors, and one room and a lobby boarded 
off so as to form a second room on the second floor. 

The policeman knocked, but receiving no answer 
raised the latch and entered. We followed, and 
found ourselves in the inclosed lobby. No one— 
nothing here. On the left we saw another door, 
At this the 


) 
| answer, oneal it and went in. 


An exclamation from him drew us hastily over 
the threshold. He was standing in the middle of 
the room holding the candle aloft; the table lay 
overturned, a strong smell of paraffine oil pervaded 
the air, and at his feet I saw the figure of a man 
on its face and knees. ‘Ihe figure was only par- 
tially clad, and at the back of the neck rested a 
short round stick, like an office ruler, but of com- 
mon white wood, not varnished. 

The policeman laid hold of this to remove it, 
but failed. He handed me the candle, stooped down 
and turned the figure over. 


and | and my companion sprang back. 

I could scarcely recognize the features. The 
face was a black-purple, the tongue and eyeballs 
protruded, the lips were drawn back so as to ex- 
pose the toothless gums, and in the neck appeared 
a deep incision, although no blood was visible. 

“ Murder !”’ said the policeman, in a deep voice 
that seemed to float out of the window and find 
shuddering echoes in the sultry night. 

Once more turning the body over, the policeman 
caught the stick, and discovered attached to eacli 
end of it the end of a stout string. Upon follow- 
ing this string it was found to bury itself in the 
neck of the victim, It was now plain how the 
crime had been effected. The loop formed by this 
string had been thrown over the old man’s head, 
and the stick tuen twisted. 

With haste the policeman untwisted the string, 
but life had been some time extinct. 

‘** Where is the lad ?’’ he asked, turning to us, 

We both shuddered, and drew near the door in- 
stinctively. 

“* Will you stay here until I get help? The lad 
must be arrested. ‘This is his work.” 

The constable went away, and was absent about 
a quarter of an hour. When he returned other 
policemen and an inspector accompanied him. No 
additional fact of importance was just then dis- 
covered, and, having given our names and addresses, 
my companion and | went home. 

Two hours after we left the presence of the 
dead, the lad was found lying in the open spacé at 
the back of the house. No marks of violence ap- 
peared on the body save those which could be 
accounted for by the fall. He had fallen on the 
back of his head—the skull was completely driven 
in; but beyond this, and some bruises on the right 

shoulder, which had sustained a portion of the 
shock of the fall, and a few marks on the body 
corresponding to stones projecting from the ground, 
there were no superficial injuries. The corpse had 
been found lying on its back with its head to the 
wall. 

That afternoon the inquest was opened, and the 
following paragraphs summarize the important 
portions of the evidence : 

My companion and I told our tale, then the 
policeman his. The old woman swore that the 
deceased occupied two rooms in the top of the 
house ; that the entrance to the first floor and to 
one of the rooms on the second was not by the 
same doorway as that to the two rooms occupied 
by the old man and the lad. She knew nothing of 
them beyond the facts that two years ago she let 
the two rooms to the old man, and when he took 
possession the boy was with him; the two had 
resided there ever since; both went out before 
breakfast, and neither returned until after tea. 
She did not think him possessed of more than 
kept body and soul together. The old man never 
spoke to any other lodger, nor to the witness since 
the day he took the rooms; neither was he on 
speaking terms with any of the neighbors, Every 
Saturday morning he knocked at her door, and 
without uttering a word handed in the weekly 
rent. She had no fault to find with him except 
that he beat the lad and so caused a disturbance. 
He never had any one to see him at his rooms. 
The lad had never spoken to her. The front door 
was never locked or bolted. Each lodger was 
ae with a latch-key; until nine o’clock the 

ront door was open. On the previous night she 
went to bed at ten o'clock. She had previously 
closed the door. Soon she fell asleep, and remem- 
bered nothing until the policeman roused her. The 
first floor, and the separated room on the second, 
belonged to a printing-office, where no one slept. 

The finding of the lad’s body was next proved 
by two a They. described its position, 
adding that it was found under the lobby window, 
the bottom sash of which was fully raised. 

The evidence of the foreman of the loft in which 
the lad worked was wholly uninteresting. Then 
the inquest was adjourned to the next day. 

The medical testimony declared that the old man 
had died of strangulation ; and that the wounds on 
the body of the lad were sufficient to account for 
his death, but that there was singularly little blood 
on the lad’s body or where it had been found, and 
that the brain was remarkably deplete of blood. 
More blood would have been expected from a 
healthy waking person. 

Up to this point the evidence seemed to favor 
the suspicion that the lad might have strangled 
the old man, and then committed suicide by throw- 





_window on the grouud-tloor, and demanded our 


ing himself headlong from that window. But here 


Simultaneously we three uttered a ery of horror, | 
| Secretary, who first had a reward offered of one 


So that the parts of | 
| the house accessible from the door by which we | 


oliceman knocked twice, got no | ceased to beat at the moment he— fell. 


man, and there were no marks whatever on the 
hands of the lad, and all the muscles had been 
found bloodless and relaxed. 
which the lad’s body was discovered went in dis- 
favor of suicide; it would have been all but im- 
possible for him to throw himself so as to fall on 
his back with his head close in to the wall. 

“Coupling these facts,” said the coroner, “ with 
the small quantity of blood in the brain, and with 
the placidity and deplete condition of the muscles, 
what do you as a scientific expert conclude ?”’ 

“Tt is not safe to form a definite conclusion 
from such premises,” 

“* Well, what do you suppose ?” 

‘* That the heart of the lad had ceased or almost 
That he 
was at the time deeply asleep; that he was dead, 
or alniost dead, when he left that room,” 


“Your belief is that he was thrown from that | 


window P”’ 


“Yes. I can be almost certain that when he 


| fell he had not enough muscular vitality to stand.” 


Here the police asked for an adjournment for a 
week, At the end of that time, there being no 
additional evidence, the coroner summed up, and 
the jury returned a verdict of “ Willful Murder” 
against some person or persons unknown, in the 
case of the old man, and an open verdict of “ Found 
dead ’’ in the Jad’s case. 

The affair came under the notice of the Home 


hundred pounds for the conviction of the eriminal. 
After a fortnight the reward was doubled. An- 
other fortnight passed without result, and the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood were beginning to treat 
the mystery as insoluble. One of the most con- 
founding features of the case was, that no possible 
motive could be assigned for the outrage. 

One evening towards the close of September I 
was writing in my own room, when word was 
brought me that a man wanted to see me. He had 
given the name of Bracken, but said I would not 
recognize it. I went down and found a tall, thin, 
dark man waiting for me. He told me his business 
was of a private and confidential nature, and could 
be communicated to me alone. I invited him up- 
stairs, and in a few minutes we were seated in the 
top back room. _ He began at once: 

“T hope, sir, you will excuse this intrusion, I 
am a member of the detective force of London. I 
saw your name as one of the witnesses on a late 
inquest. I have been trying to find a clew to the 
criminal; but up to this am quite unsuccessful. 
The reward is, as you no doubt are aware, con- 
siderable. I have in a way staked my reputation 
on clearing up the case, and in the hope that you 
may be able to giye me ever so slight a piece of in- 
formation outside your evidence, I have presumed 
to call on you. I hope you will excuse the liberty.” 

I told him that there was no need for apology ; 
that I myself felt a great desire that the history of 
the night should be laid bare; and that if there 
were any aid in my power, I should be only too 
happy to give it; but that 1 was without a particle 
of fact beyond what he had seen in my evidence. 

He begged me to tell him the whole circum- 
stances over again. 

When I had finished, he shook his head, saying 
that the report had been complete. In rising to 
leave he handed me his card with his address 
printed on it. As 1 took the card I asked, ‘“‘ Have 
you found out nothing at all about the old man or 
the lad ?”” 

“Nothing of any use, but still a little. It ap- 
pears that the old man kept a dingy marine store 
down in Wapping. The people around the store 
did not know where he lived. He was suspected of 
having had small smuggling transactions with 
sailors, und there was a belief that he hoarded 
money.” With these words he bowed, apologized 
again, and retired. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








DEDICATION OF THE LICK MONUMENT, 
FREDERICKSBURG, PA. 


HE late James Lick, the California millionaire, 
was born in Fredericksburg, Pa., August 25th, 
1796. In his will he set aside $20,000 for the erection 
of a monument to his memory at the place of his 
birth, and in accordance with this desire an elegant 
piece of art was erected in Cedar Hill Cemetery, 
and dedicated with high masonic ceremonies on 
April 22d last. The cemetery is beautifully situated 
on high ground, northeast of the town and overlook- 
ing it. The town was decorated with flags. The monu- 
ment is 38 feet 8 inches high, 16 feet at the base, 
and of Scotch granite. There are four statues, each 
5 feet high, of Italian marble, at each corner of the 
base, four urns of Italian marble above, and four 
statues wrought of Italian marble above the urns, 
one being a Continental soldier. On the top is the 
Goddess of Liberty, 8 feet high, in Italian marble. 
Above the Continental soldier is the word “ Valley 
Forge” cut in stone. On the north side of the 
monument in golden letters is the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“In memory of Jobn Lick, father of James Lick, who 
was born September 13th, 1765. Died June 13th, 1831. 
Also in memory of Sarah Lick, his wife, who died at 
Fredericksburg, 1812, 40 years of age.’’ 


On the east side : 
“In memory of Catherine Lick, who was born at 


Fredericksburg, Pa, January 81h, 1800. Died at Man- 
heim, Pa., April 10th, 1862.” 


On the west side : 


**This monument was erected in 1876 by James Lick, 
who was born in Fredericksburg, Pa, August 25th, 1796. 
Died at San Francisco, California, October 12th, 1876.” 


On the south: 


“Commemorating the services rendered by William 
Lick, grandfather of James Lick, at Valley Forge and the 
other struggles of the Revolutionary War for American 
Independence, who died in Montgomery County, Pa, 





at the age of 104 years,”’ 


That the skin of the lad’s hands would be easily | 


The position in | 


| The Goddess of Liberty weighs 2,500 pounds 
and the entire monument 175 tons. The masonic 
| ceremonies were of an original and interesting 
character. Bugle calls were sounded to the north, 
south, east and west, a recitation followed, and then 
in an instant twenty-four Sir Knights witiidrew the 
covering. An oration was delivered by Sir Knight 
J. P.S. Gobin, Eminent Commander. The word 
* Lick” is embossed n the four faces of the 
column, Besides this there are several inscriptions, 
one of whichis commemorative of the Revolutionary 
deeds in which William Lick, James Lick’s grand- 
father, figured. 


THE INTERSTATE COLLEGIATE 
ORATORICAL CONTEST, 
i ie fourth annual contest in oratory of the Inter- 
State Collegiate Association was held in Mer- 
cantile Library Hall, St. Louis, on Wednesday 
| evening, May 8th, and was attended by a large 
| audience. The States included in the Association 
| are Missouri, Jowa, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
| consin. Each State has its own Collegiate Associ- 
ation, the successful contestant of which becomes 
| the State’s representative at the Inter-State annual 
| meeting: 
| Wisconsin was represented by Mr. John Steele, 
of Beloit College, who discoursed on ‘* The Chief 
Influence of Science.”* Illinois was championed by 
Mr. E. A. Bancroft, of Knox College, who talked 
eloquently of the ‘* Loneliness ot Genius.”’ Indiana 
sent Mr. Louis Munson, of the State University, to 
speak of ‘State Universities.”’ Missouri’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. F. A. Hall, of Drury College, discussed 
the time-honored subject of ‘* Patriotism.” Mr. 
George B. Hazelton, of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
treated of ‘‘ Conscience in History.” Last of all, 
Mr. James G. Eberhart, of Cornell College, Iowa, 
delivered an oration on ‘* Dante.”’ 

The delivery of the orations was followed by a 
choice programme of music, and then the judges— 
Judge Alonzo Taft, of Cincinnati; Bishop» Bow- 
man, of St. Louis; and General Ben Harrison, of 
Indianapolis—rendered their award, Mr. Bancroft 
taking first place for Iliinois, and Mr. Eberhart car- 
rying off second honors for Iowa. 

Immediately after the oratorical contest, a recep- 
tion, tendered by the citizens of St. Louis to the 
visiting judges, orators and delegates, was held in 
the parlors of the Lindell Hotel. A most pleasant 
time was spent, music and dancing being in- 
dulged in, 








DEDICATION OF THE GREAT MUSIC 
HALL, CINCINNATI. 


CCORDING to the programme alluded to in 
our last issue, the new Music Hall at Cincinnati, 
principally the gift of Reuben E. Springer, was 
dedicated to the arts on Tuesday evening, May 
14th, and the great organ almost shook the mag- 
nificent structure with the volume of its sweet 
sounds. 

The audience began to gather at 6:30 o’clock, 
and within an hour the vast building was filled, 
every seat and all the aisles being occupied. There 
were not less than six thousand persons in the hall 
when Mr. Thomas raised his baton for the overture 
to Gluck’s ** Alceste,’’ which introduced the pro- 
gramme. The choral members of this opera soon 
demonstrated the wonderful power and precision 
of the chorus. The body of singers numbers 
seventy, and, though smaller than the choruses of 
the two preceding festivals, it has been so judi- 
ciously organized and so thoroughly drilled, under 
the indefatigable labors of Otto Singer, that it is in 
every respect an improvement upon its predeces- 
sors. It is doubtful if a more perfect chorus of 
trained singers was ever collected in America. Tha 
opening programme was as follows: 


Scenes from “ Alceste ’”? (Gluck); Mme. Pappen- 
heim, Miss Cranch, Miss Heckle, Messrs. Adams, 
Fritsch, Tagliapietra, Whitney and Remmertz; 
chorus and orchestra, 

Dedication Ceremonies: ‘‘ Festival Ode,”’ written 
expressly for this occasion by Otto Singer; Mme. 
Pappenheim, Messrs. Adams and Whitney. Inter- 
mission—Symphony, No. 3, Etoica, Op, 55 (Beeth- 
oven), allegro con brio, Marche Funeébre; scherzo 
allegro vivace ; finale, allegro molto; orchestra. 

Matinées were given on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday afternoons, and concerts on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings, all to 
crowded houses. 

The hall in which the festival was given is the 
largest in the country. It is 192 feet long, 112 
feet wide and 70 feet high, and it has a stage large 
enough to seat 700 singers and an orchestra of over 
100, in spite of the large amount of space taken up 
by the great organ. The corners of the hall are 
curved, s0 as to give it as nearly as possible the 
shape of anellipse. Tiere are two galleries, the 
first of which stretches nearly from tle stage along 
each side of the hall, and across the end of it, while 
the other, above it, merely runs across the end with 
a slight curve. 

The following will give an idea by comparison o! 
the importance of the new organ: 

The largest organ in the world is the one in 
Albert Hall, London. It was built in 1870 by Henry 
Willis, the English organ builder. It contains 111 
sounding stops and 7,879 pipes. 

The organ in the church of St. Sulpice, Paris, 
was rebuilt by Aristide Cavaille-Coll, the greatest 
French builder, and inaugurated April 29th, 1862. 
It contains 100 stops, 118 registers, 20 composition 
pedals and 6,706 pipes. 

The organ in the cathedral at Ulm is one of the 
finest in the world. It contains 6,564 pipes and 
100 stops. The cost of the instrument was $11,200, 

The Marien Kirche, in Lubeck, contains a famous 
old organ, originally built in 1518. It now has 
eighty-two sounding stops. 

The Boston Music Hall organ has ranked as the 
largest instrument in America. It was built by 
E. F. Walcker & Son, of Ludwigsburg, Wiirtemburg, 
begun in 1857 and finished in 1863. The cost of the 
instrument proper was about $50,000, and $20,000 
additional were expended on the case. There are 
89 stops, 5,474 pipes, 13 combination pedals, and 
12 couplers. 

The organ next in size to the Boston Music Hall 
organ is the one built by E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings 
for the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, in Boston, and 
opened on February 23d, 1876. This contains 
nearly two thousand more pipes than the great 
Plymouth Church organ, of Brooklyn, which up to 
1876 was the largest organ built in this country. 
It fills the whole width of the gallery, 40 feet; has 
a depth of 25 feet, and a height of nearly 50 feet. 

The last organ and the largest in this country, 
built by Hook & Hastings, of Boston, is the one 
placed in the Cincinnati Music Hall. Jt was built 
in five months, and cost $26,000. It has sounding 
stops, 94; pipes, 6,287; mechanical stops, 14; 
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pedal movement, 12, and grand crescendo. It is 
50 feet wide and 65 teet high, In addition the Cin- 
cinnati organ has a carillon of 30 belis, a feature 
that no other American organ possesses. 


MISSION OF THE ‘ CIMBRIA,” 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


Unconciliatory storekeepers occasionally _ re- 
fuse the unknown coin under no terror of an exile 
in Siberia, while refractory stagemen demand 
higher fares, having no wholesome fear ~— not 
being dhrosky-drivers—of the “stick” or the 
knout. The first sight that riveted owr gaze 
was, as & matter of course, the ship; the next, 
the figure of a solitary man, unmistakably Eng- 
lish, engaged in intently watching the suspicious 
vessel through a double opera-glass. This man was 
the English Consul, Mr. Star, who, if report speaks 
truly, never once moved his optics from the ‘* sus- 
pected one ”’ from the time he arrived until his de- 
parture, save for the occasional and necessary forty 
winks, 

The Cimbria, like all the vessels of the Hamburg 
Line, is brig-rigged. She is about 3,500 tons 
burden, 500 horse-power, consumes 50 tons of coal 
in 24 hours, and can make at her highest speed 
from 124% to 14 knots an hour. Her appearance as 
she lay in that green-gray inlet was singularly for- 
midable, and a'though Captain Schevenson has ridi- 
culed the idea of turning her into a vessel-of-war,stat- 
ing that she would require to be rebuilt in order to 
carry guns, we are still muchly inclined to our own 
opinion ; but, like Captain Cuttle’s taciturn and saza- 
cious friend, we content ourselves by saying: ‘‘ If 
80, what then! Wherefore!’ 

The Cimbria seemed gifted with vitality, and in 
a sort of restless condition,as though ready for a 
move. The black smoke floating trom her stack 
spoke of banked-up fires, while the single anchor de- 
noted preparedness for a sudden start. Should the 
wires flash the word, she would be at sea while one 
could repeat that celebrated formula, ‘* Jack Robin- 
son !’? 

We found Mr. Clarke, deputy custom-house officer, 
at his post in the dingy custom-house, a two- 
story building, the United States flag which was 
rampantly flying denoting its official dignity. Mr. 
Clarke received us, the representative ot Frank 
LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, With the utmost 
courtesy, affording us every possible information, 
which, consistent with his position, he telt himself 
at liberty to give, placing both himself and his 
boat at our disposal. 

We were piloted to the Cimbria by Mr. Clarke, 
and, as we cleaved our way through the waters, 
witnessed the transfer of documents, bearing all the 
appearance of dispatches, from an out-going boat 
to an incomer, an officer high in command seated 
in the stern of the latter receiving them with evident 
anxiety. We also passed several boats filled with 
“ passengers’’ going ashore. On reaching the 
gangway we encountered a Russian officer at the 
top, and beside him a German, one of the officers 
attached to the company to which the vessel be- 
longs. Nothing can be more man-o’-war-like than 
the scrupulous cleanliness, smartness and general 
appearance of the ship. It bespeaks discipline, 
strong and stern; it indicates habits and fashions 
far beyond the ken of mere ‘“‘ passengers.” The 
deck was “‘ holystoned’’ to a nicety, while every 

ard, block and rope told a tale of deft and skilled 

1andling. Never did we béhold a vessel whereon 
there was less appearance of passenger work. A 
group of officers was engaged in the not too ex- 
citing game of shoffleboard, while others looked 
on, uttering cheery exclamations, as the flat, pud- 
ding-shaped cake of wood rolled into a very good or 
into a very bad position on the chalked-out board. 
For’ard the men, hale, hearty, sun-kissed,'were dis- 
porting themselves in various ways—some in wres- 
tling—one fine fellow ought to have been a Cornish- 
man from the manner he got his opponent on the 
hip—while others were romping in the rigging and 
frisking about like great overgrown larking school- 
boys. The cool encouragement we received for in- 
specting the ship “‘ froze ”’ us to the companion-way, 
from whence we gazed for’ard and aft at what was 
going on around us, feeling very much like un- 
invited guests who had arrived on an inopportune 
occasion. Again did the man-o’-war appearance of 
everything smite us heavily, and again did certain 
convictions receive additional weight. We asked 
many questions of many people on board, but failed 
to influence their minds in the least. A Spaniard 
cries sabe Dios ! if he does not feel inclined to go 
into details. Here we were met by Russian and 
German with a succession of shrugs that wrinkled 
the shruggers from their boots to their eyebrows. 
Was it ignorance or caution? Did they absolutely 
know nothing, or were they, like Lord Burleigh, so 
full of knowledge as to be merely enabled to com- 
municate it through the medium of a shrug! 

At the post-office the Russians most do con- 
gregate ; and such a post-office! A dingy little box, 
six feet by four, and nowredolent of that fragrance 
peculiar to the Muscovite. The pile of letters out- 
ward-bound must have bewildered the postmaster, 
while the superscriptions were a cross between the 
hieroglyphics on a tea-chest and those lately 
brought to light by the indefatigable Dr. Schliemann. 
The appearance of the Cimbria, like that of the 
Flying Dutchman, is regarded here as foreboding a 
storm—political, of course--and what the destina- 
tion of this stormy petrel can alone be determined 
by “ the fellows who know, you know.” 


Hippophagy in London. 


A company, which it is no stigma to call specu- 
lative, has applied to the London Board of Works 
to ction the establishment of a slaughter-house 
—not a knacker’s yard—for horses intended for 
human food; and, in anticipation of the consent of 
the Board, a retail site has been selected in the 
neighborhood of Leicester-square. There is a 
moral fitness in this, for where Frenchmen most do 
congregate, the meat which they have tried to 
bring into fashion, and the practice to which they 
have given a name, should also abound. If Mons, 
Alphonse boasts that he is a hippophagist, he will 
now have an opportunity of showing that he can 
eat horse just as well as an English jockey can talk 
horse. Hippophagy is an old practice revived. 
Yhe Tartars would cut a steak out of alive horse 
and cook it under their saddles as they rode along. 
No doubt they would have preferred cow or ox, 
but they could not eat what they did not possess. 
In campaigns and in besieged cities, the horse has 
proved very satisfactory eating. What a deal of 
eating there must be in an old cab-horse! One 
pound of such @ venerable quadruped would last 
lonaet (and go further) at the dinner-table than 
two pounds of rump-steak. Itis only fourteen for 
fifteen years ago that the French took up the idea 
of utilizing the chevaline race in this new fashion. 
They extended their investigations to asses’ flesh, 
but the pony of Jerusalem did not turn out so ten- 
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der and succulent as was expected. Nothing was to 
be got out of the donkey—in fact he would not go. 
A band of daring Englishmen once tried a horse- 
banquet, but it was a failure. The diners pre- 
tended to like the new dishes, but were only too 
glad to fall back upon beef and mutton. Anyhow, 
horseflesh did not take, and we suspect will not 
take in England just yet. That it will keep down 
the price of butchers’ meat is a fond imagining. 
In the first place, the quantity will not be enough ; 
and secondly—but why give a second reason, 
when the first covers all? Even Queen Elizabeth 
excused her faithful subjects for not saluting her, 
when the first of their six excuses told her that they 
had no cannons to fire or bells to ring. 


The Telephone at Home. 


A Lapy relative of the now famous Eddison, the 
inventor of the phonograph, was very much 
annoyed by the attentions of tgo female gossips, of 
the kind who travel in couples, social hyenas as they 
are, for the purpose of retailing slander and dis- 
cussing other people’s affairs, Expecting a visit 
from these pests on a certain day, she borrowed a 
phonograph from Mr. E., one with the clockwork 
attachment, and hid the same under the lounge in 
the parlor, ready wound up. After her visitors 
had called, and in the midst of an attack upon some 
neighbor’s reputation, the hostess started the con- 
cealed witness with a sly kick, and then left the 
room on some pretense or other. In about ten 
minutes she returned, and introducing the subject 
of the phonograph, she produced the one referred 
to, and reversed its movement. To the unutterable 
horror of the scandal-mongers—who had torn their 
entertainer to pieces in her absence—they heard 
their sneers and criticisms regarding her dress. 
furniture, character, etc., produced verbatim. 
With shame-faced looks, and completely dumb- 
founded, the two harpies sneaked out of the house, 
and have not been seen there since, Such at any 
rate is the story. 








Siberian Exiles. 


Tue exiles who live in the mines are convicts of 
the worst type, and political offenders of the best. 
The murderer for his villany, the intelligent and 
honest Polish rebel for his patriotism, are deemed 
equally worthy of the punishment of slow death. 
They never see the light of day, but work and sleep 
all the year round in the depths of the earth, extract- 
ing silver, or quicksilver, under the eyes of task- 
masters, who have orders not to spare them. Iron 
gates, guarded by sentries, close the lodes or 
streets at the bottom of the shaits, and the miners 
are railed off from one another in gangs of twenty. 
They sleep within recesses hewn out of the rocks 
very kennels—into which they must creep on all- 
tours. They have only two holidays a year— 
Christmas and Easter—and all other days, including 
Sundays, they must toil until exhausted nature robs 
them of the use of their limbs, when they are 
hauled up to die in the infirmary. Five years in 
the quicksilver pits are enough to turn a man of 
thirty into an apparent sexagenarian, but some 
have been known to struggle on for ten years. No 
man who has served in the mines is ever allowed to 
return home. The most he can obtain in the way 
of grace is leave to come up and work in the road 
gangs, and it is the promise of this favor, asa re- 
ward for industry, which operates even more than 
the lash to maintain discipline. 





Weak Apprehensions. 


THERE is a great deal of very vile nonsense talked 
upon both sides of the matter of Death; tearing 
divines reducing life to the dimensions of a mere 
funeral procession, so short as to be scarcely de- 
cent; and melancholy unbelievers yearning for the 
tomb as if it were a world too fur away. Both 
sides must feel a little ashamed of their perform- 
ances now and again when they draw in their chairs 
to dinner. Indeed, a good meal and a bottle of 
wine is an answer to most standard works upon the 
question. When a man’s heart warms to his viands, 
he forgets a great deal of sophistry, and soars into 
a rosy zone of contemplation. Death may be knock- 
ing at the door, like the Commander’s statue; we 
have something else in hand, thank God, and let bim 
knock. Passing bells are mournfully ringing the 
entire world over ; and every hour, some one 1s part- 
ing company with all his aches and ecstacies ; for 
us also the trap is laid. But we are so fond of life 
that we have no leisure to entertain the terror of 
death. °Tis a honeymoon with us all through, and 
none of the longest. Small blame to us if we give 
our whole hearts to this glowing bride of ours, to 
the appetites, to honor, to the hungry curiosity of 
the mind, of the pleasure of the eyes in nature, and 
the pride of our own nimble bodies. We all of us 
appreciate the sensations; but as for caring about 
the permanence of the possibility, a man’s head is 
generally very bald and his senses very dull, before 
he comes to that. Whether we regard life as a lane 
leading to a dead wall—a mere bag’s end, as the 
French say—or whether we think of it as a vesti- 
bule or gymnasium, where we wait our turn and 
prepare our faculties for some more noble destiny ; 
whether we thunder in a pulpit or pule in little 
atheistic poetry-books about the vanity and brevity ; 
whether we look justly fur years of health and 
vigor, or are about to mount into a bath-chair, as a 
step toward the hearse; in each and all of these 
views and situations there is but one conclusion 
possible: that a man should stop his ears against 
paralyzing terror, and run the race that is set be- 
fore him with a single mind. 





Courtesy at Home. 


Ir is nota pleasant trait in people’s characters that 
they should treat their acquaintances with less and 
less deference as they become more and more fami- 
liar with them, decreasing their courtesy in propor- 
tion to the increase of their intimacy ; but, unfortu- 
nately, this is too commonly the case. It is usually 
assumed that a true gentleman is always courteous 
at home, but this assumption can only be accepted 
with certain reservations, We have known men per- 
tectly unimpeachable in the matters of education, 
culture and refinement, whose manners, though 
most charming on first acquaintance, relapsed on 
intimacy into absolute unpleasantness. We admit 
that nobody whose apparent courtec to 


their relatives and intimates; but they replace 
their attractive manners by icy sarcasms, taci- 
turnity and irritability, which exceed the border 
line of courtesy. They seem to take a pleasure in 
demonstrating the unhappy fact, that refinement of 
the agreeable has its counterpart in the refinement 
of the disagreeable. In these days it is unfortun- 
ately true that, even in the highest society, there is 
too little courtesy either at home or away from it. 
In our opinion the best test of the difference be- 
tween courtesy and humbug will be found in the 
observation of home life. Humbug may assume the 
form of courtesy, but it cannot stand the strain of 
continual use, whereas true cuurtesy becomes more 
developed by constant habit, and thrives best in 
its native soil. 


Moslem Fatalism. 


Tne first time I went to Malta (says a correspond- 
ent) I had an opportunity of observing the effects 
of fatalism. I was in Alexandria, and I saw the mail- 
steamer leave, whilst 1 was rowing towards it, so I 
asked the captain in a steamer close by, that ap- 
peared about to start, whether he would give me a 
passage to Malta, if he was going there. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,” he replied, ‘‘ if you don’t mind my cabins 
being filled with merchandise and my decks being 
covered with pilgrims, on their way back from 
Tunis and Mecca.’”’? The second day that we were at 
sea a number of these pilgrims died of fever, and 
were incontinently thrown overboard. Many more 
then shammed death, in order to share the fate of 
their friends. They, too, went overboard, with a 
smile of beatitude on their countenances. I re- 
monstrated with the captain, being then young and 
tender-hearted. He replied that it was an affair 
between their Sheik and them, and that he had no- 
thing to do with the matter beyond a general wish 
that, on our arrival at Malta, we should not be put 
into quarantine. I then had it out with the Sheik, 
who could speak a little French. He explained to 
me that any one dying during the pilgrimage went 
direct to Paradise, and that it was a friendly act to 
throw over pilgrims with the fever, without looking 
too closely whether they were dead, more partica- 
larly when they themselves encouraged the pious 
fraud. The result of all this was that more than 
two-thirds of the pilgrims were cast into the sea, 
and the captain, on our arrival, obtained pratique 
without our being put into quarantine. ‘The 
system,” he dryly observed, ‘‘suits them and it 
suits me.”’ This occurred five-and-twenty years 
ago, and I hope that Sheiks and captains are no 
longer allowed to indulge in these eccentricities 
during voyages between Alexandria and Malta. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Calling Out the British Reserves—A Street 
Scene in Scotland. 


The manner in which the men of the British Army and 
Militia Reserve have responded to the royal proclama- 
tion, calling upon them to resume their military duties, 
has been duly appreciated by the Queen, who has 
directed the Commander-in-Chief to express her thanks 
for the patriotic spirit so displayed. It has not been 
practicable to let every man rejoin the regiment with 
which he originally served, their services being required 
in those battalions most in need of reinforcements, but 
wherever possible Scotchmen have been drafted into 
Highland Regiments, and esprit de corps bas been kept 
in a similar way in the case of the Guards, the Rifle 
Brigade, and other organizations. The illustration of 
the marshaling of a Scotch regiment, with the accom- 
paniment of leave-taking and popular appreciation, is a 
fair type of one of the first results of the Queen’s call to 
arms. 

British Indian Troops en route for Maita. 


The first contingent of the native troops of the Queen’s 
Indian army ordered to Malta, for service in the event 
of a European war, sailed from Bombay, April 30th. 
This Malta division has been put under the efficient com- 
mand of General Ross, who in 1857 became famous as 
the leader of the memorable Ross’s Camel Corps. The 
Thirteenth Bengal Light Infantry consists of Brahmins, 
Raj poots, Hindoostanees, Mussulmans and Jats, while the 
Thirty-first Native Infantry is better known as the 
Punjaubi Regiment, and is formed of Sikhs, Punjaubis, 
Pathans, and a few Punjaubi-Hindoos and Mohammedans 
—truly a fine body of men, displaying grand physique. 


Wreck of the “Childwall Hall,” near 
Cape St. Vincent. 


On Thursday, April 11th, the Liverpool steamship 
Childwall Halil ran ashore during a dense fog on the 
coast of Portugal, at a point half a mile from Cape St. 
Vincent. The passengers and crew numbered filty-six 
persons, of whom fifteen perished, including thecaptain, 
first and third and other officers. Of thesurvivors twenty 
were landed by the ship’s boats, and the rest by the 
steamer Palmyra. 


Her Majesty’s Ship “Ruby” Cruising 
off the Boulair Lines, Gallipoli. 


The fortified lines of Boulair, occupied by the Turkish 
soldiery, a short distance above the town of Gallipoli, on 
the European shore of the Dardanelles, or, rather, just be- 
yond the upper end of that strait where it is merged in 
the Sea of Marmora, are clearly indicated in our illustra- 
tion. The isthmus connecting the mainland with the long 
peninsula is here not much wider than four miles across 
from seatosea A division of the British naval squad- 
ron of Admiral Hornby has been stationed here so as to 
protect this part of the shore and maritime passage, 
Her Majesty’s ship Ruby being employed especially in 
doing patrol service before the Turkish lines and camp. 


Early Morning Market, Port Elizabeth, 
Algoa Bay, Africa. 

Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, is the great seaport of the 
southeastern coast of Cape Colony, and, after Cape Town, 
is the most important town of the settlement, containing 
some 15,000 inhabitants. Nowhere in the Colony is 
there a livelier, busier scene than here, especially during 
the wool season, when the huge transport wagons, carry- 
ing from 1,000 to 6,000 pounds, come in laden with 
bales of wool, skins and ivory, to load up again with 
merchandise for the interior towns and villages, as far 
even as the Free States and the Transvaal. The market 
square is there crowded with groups of dealers, vehicles, 
animals and produce wagons with their long teams of 
oxen. 

Iron Gunboats Designed for British 
Service in the Baltic. 


Amongst the other warlike preparations which have 
been going on in Portsmouth Dockyard, England, 





strangers is only on the surface, and who thus 
seems to be that which he is not, can be a perfect 
gentleman in the highest sense of the word. Taking 
the expression in its ordinary social acceptation, 
it must be granted that, in the matter of courtesy, 
a great many gentlemen do occasionally seem to be 
that which they are not. These refined beings do 





not perhaps relapse into absolute rudeness among 


arrang' is have been made to get ready for imme. 
diate service the flotilla of iron gunboats which were 
built for service in the Baltic during tha last Russian 
war, but most of which have been lying idle since that 
time on the slips at Haslar, adjacent to the hospital. 
They are twenty in number, and are formidable vessels 
of 254 tons displacement, with twin screws, and carry- 
ing each an 18-ton gun in the bow. Each gunboat has 
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shown in the illustration, entirely sheltered from the 
weather. It is believed in London that but seven of 
these boats will be employed in active service upon the 
present occasion. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Orecon has a debt largely in excess of the 
constitutional limit of $50,000. 


—Tue houses of Salt Lake City will be num- 
bered for the first time next month. 


—Tuene are said to be 150 British constables 
in New York, watching the Fenians. 


—Snuops have been actually engaged in London 
for the sale of horseflesh for human food. 


—Or 5,095 books published in England in 


1877, 2,046 were new editions of old books. 


—Tue Boston city authorities imported 40,000 
tulips for the public gardens, at a cost of $800. 


—A Boston paper says there are only five banks 
in that city whose weekly loans are less than $1,000,000, 


—ArT a recent sacred Sunday concert in Boston 
the soug most admired was one entitled ‘‘ Don’t Tickle 
Me.”’ 

—Bvut-ricuts have just been introduced from 
Spain into Marseilles, France, and attracted immense 
crowds. 

—Tuere are 55,592 colored children and 45,444 
white children attending the public schools of South 
Carolina. 

—Tue value of the cigars shipped from Key 
West, Fla, last year, is placed in round numbers at 
$27,000,000. 

—In 1828 the number of members on the books 
of London clubs was 13,900. It is now not less, prob- 
ably, than 26,000. 


—Manrcu Ist the St. Gothard tunnel had been 
pierced for an aggregate length of 33,012 feet, or six 
miles and a half. 


—A proressor of Bologna claims to have in- 
vented a chemically prepared bank-note paper which 
cannot possibly be counterfeited. 


—A Nevapa Chinaman who got into a masque- 
rade by mistake won the first prize, a gold watch, for 
naturalness of make-up and action. 


—Ir is estimated that 400,000 acres of new 
ground will be broken and cultivated in Northern 
Minnesota during the ensuing season. 


—TueRrg are more than eleven thousand lady 
telegraph operators employed in Great Britain, Their 
wages range from $4.50 to $11.75 a week. 


—Goxp mining is being practically developed 
in Georgia, This State has twenty-six active mines 
operating 260 stamps, which average $100 per stamp. 


—Tue export trade of France for the past year 
showed a decline of $32,000,000, from the previous 
year. The decrease of imports amounted to $40,500,000. 


—In the schools under the control of the London 
School Board, teachers, male and female, usually begin 
at $350 a year, and the greater number do not get beyond 
$450. 

— Tue 100th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Leipzig, the oldest 
charitable establishment in Germany, was celebrated 
April 14th. 

—Rvesia preserves eight crowns of provinces 
conquered at various times and joined to the empire— 
Siberia, uhe Crimea, Kiew, Astrakan, Kasan, Finland, 
Poland, Krussinia, 


—lIr has been decided to hold the International 
Congress for the investigation of the history of America 
before the time of Columbus, in Brussels during 1879, 
instead of in some American city. 


—Tue discovery of the “Father of Waters” 
will be celebrated on the 17th of June, next under the 
auspices of the Missouri Historical Society. It will be 
the 205th anniversary of Marquette’s discovery of the 
noble stream. 


—Two hundred of the Chinese who arrived ai 
San Francisco on the last trip of the City of Tokio were 
consigned to Honolulu, a contract having been made for 
between 2,000 and 3,000 to work the sugar plantations 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 


—Sincg the suicide of Sultan Abdul Aziz, in 
1876, Turkey has had two Sultans, five ministries, forty 
cabinet ministers, one constitution, one parliament, one 
war, lost three-fourths of its provinces, and has been 
forced into bankruptcy. 


—Macxrinaw is a great resort for hay-fever 
patients. As soon as the fatal August days arrive 
victims rush to the most sacred of Indian islands. Here 
the distemper at once disappears, and the patient stays 
in delightful rural quarantine antil the frost strikes the 
place he left. 


—Ir is estimated that there is an increase of 5 
to 10 per cent. in the wool supply, and that it will be 
marketed several weeks earlier this season than is usual. 
The market has long been in a demoralized condition, on 
account of the upremunerative condition of the woolen 
manufacturing interests. . 


—Tre German Alpine Club has a membership 
of over seven thousand, It is devoted chiefly to the 
maintenance of a communication over the passes. It ig 
also engaged in the commendable scheme of gathering 
materials for the publication of accurate maps of the 
German and Austrian Alps. 


—Tue receipts of corn at Chicago for the eight 
months ending with April were less than last year, 
being 26,602,872 bushels against 27,170,851 same time 
last year. Of wheat, however, they were more than 
double, being 18,6€5,110 bushels against 8,989,878 
bushels same time last year, 


—Ar the annual meeting of the American Bible 
Society in Richmond, Va, last week, it was announced 
that the society had turned out from the presses about 
2,000 copies a day for every working day of the sixty 
years the society had been in operation, amounting 
altogether to 34,864,315 copies, which had been dis- 
tributed all over the world. 


—Tue Spaniards have tuken hold of the tele- 
phone with enthusiasm. Recognizing the desirability 
of privacy in sending and receiving telephone m \ 
they construct chambers for the purpose of isolating 
the speaker and hearer from external surroundings. 
These chambers are provided with glass windows, and 
are lined within with felt, and the doors are provided 
with rubber linings. 


—Tue famine in China continues to make 
terrible ravages. It has now extended from the provinces 
of Shantung and Pechili to that of Shansi, where, accord- 
ing to the Chinese philanthropist, Tong Kingsin, nearly 
one-half of the population is starving, and men kill each 
other for food. Societies have been formed to collect 
money and corn for the sufferers; and the Government, 
besides remitting the land tax payable by the provinces 
in question, has granted half a million of dollars for their 





been kept under cover in @ separate compariment, as 


relief. 
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A PROBABLE EPITAPH. 


JITH the mantle of charity cover him over; 
W Life was a journey of little but sorrow; 
Bitter his cup from the dregs to the cover; 

Bitter to-day aud more bitter to-morrow 


What were his sins? Pray, what does it matter? 
All roads were cross-roads, and all ways were wrong; 
Too proud to complain, and too honest to flatter, 
A world like this world could not bear with him 
* long. 
Death on his path followed close and relentless; 
Struck those he loved, but aimed at him last; 
Flowers sweet to others, to him were all scentless; 
Sorrow his future, and misery his past, 


What were his sins? They are mine, they are thine; 
Sins of omission and carelessness mainly; 

He knew them too late—all too late to repine; 
Weakly he strove to atone them, but vainly. 


Cover him over, then; no one will miss him; 
Perhaps a faint memory may linger a while, 
But there’s no one to weep for him; no one to kiss 
him; 
He is gone, and his loss will not shadow a smile. 
Frank J. OTTarson. 


ROY’S WIFE. 


BY 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ROYSTON GRANGE. 


HE cold, clear weather soon began to change. 
T The sun went down red and frosty, but Fitz, 
looking out of his bedroom window at mid- 
night. observed a halo round the moon, which he 
described as “ her wig,” and by breakfast time a 
thaw was proclaimed. Spouts trickled, eaves 
dripped, birds chirped in the laurels, the distant 
downs melted into gray, and a soft wind blew 
ently through the fir-plantations on the south of 

Yarden Towers. 

In such a country house as that over which 
Miss Bruce presided, the change to “ hunting 
weather’ was greeted with a hearty welcome, but 
at a few miles’ distance it produced no little anx- 
iety and discomfiture. The Roys were about to 

ive a dinner-party, the first since they came to 
five at Royston Grange. 

They had consulted the almanac; made, as 
Nelly said, a “proper arrangement with the 
moon,” and now, if her light should be obscured 
by clouds, if the roads were axle-deep in eoft white 
mud, if the floods were out, if the rain came 
down, if everything conspired to baffle their 
guests and spoil their party, husband and wife 
agreed that “it would be really too a 

They were together in the breakfast-room of 
Nelly’s new home. She locked the tea-caddy, 
and fitted its key on a steel ring, among many 
others, with a certain housewifely care that seemed 
her second nature ; he paced up and down between 
window and fireplace with an impatience that 
bordered on disgust. 

“Jf the frost bad only lasted over this con- 
founded dinner-party,” said he, “it might have 
rained torrents to-morrow and welcome! I want 
to get some hunting next week. Now I wish we 
hadn’t asked the Grantons. She’s delicate—very. 
They'll send an excuse and not come, or they’ll 
come and not go away. If she catches a bad 
cold, she’ll very likely die in the house !’’ 

Oh! Mr. Roy!’ exclaimed Nelly. She could 
not yet bring herself to call her paragon by so 
simple a name as John. “ She can have the pink- 
room, poor dear! It is the warmest in the house. 
And I’m sure I'll nurse her night and day.” 

“ Nonsense, Nelly !’’ was the marital rejoinder. 
‘‘ I wish 1 could teach you not to take everything 
one says au pied de la lettre.” 

‘That's French,” she answered, good-humor- 
edly, ‘* but even in French it saves trouble to say 
what you mean.” 

“What I mean is this: If the Grantons throw 
us over, you must send all your people in differ- 
ently. Are you quite sure you won’t make a mess 
of the whole thing ?”’ 

She pulled a list from her apron-pocket, written 
in her own clear, firm hand, and looked wistfully 
over its contents. 

“1 dread that part most of all,’’ she whispered, 
with a loving look at him from her deep, gray 
eyes. ‘ The dinner I can superintend well enough, 
and arranging the furniture, and lighting the 
company-rooms — it’s what I'm used to. But I 
am afraid of the county gentry; and if once I 
begin wrong, and march them off out of their 
proper places, I know | shall get as red as a turkey- 
cock, and think everybody is looking at me. You 
see, I never had to do with great folks, dear, till I 
knew you.” 

He bit his lip. How could he be angry with 
this kind and handsome woman who honed bien 80 
well? Yet it was provoking to be obliged to 
drill her for these little exigencies of everyday 
life; it was tiresome to be always in hot water 
lest she should say or do something contrary to 
that unwritten code which it is so impossible to 
classify or define. Lady Jane would have given 
him no anxiety on this score. And yet he could 
not bring himself to wish he had married Lady Jane. 

‘* Remember, dear,’’ he continued kindly enough, 
“‘T take Miss Granton, because she is a viscount’s 
daughter, and Fitzowen takes you.” 

‘‘Not Sir Hector Bruce?” said Nelly. ‘ He's 
a much older man. I was always taught to rev- 
erence gray hairs. I wish you had more of them.” 

“Certainly not,” he insisted. “ Sir Hector is 
a baronet, and of early creation; but Fitzowen is 
an Irish peer——” 

“ What's an Irish peer ?” asked Mrs. Roy. “I 
shall never take it all in. I thought one lord 
was as good as another lord, and I still think a 
baronet of sixty ought to be of more account than 
a young whipper-snapper not six-and-twenty. But 
you know best of course.’’ 


“T sup I do,” he answered, dryly, and de- 
ferred for the his intention of piloting his 
wife through the intricacies of Debrett. 


But while he smoked a cigar in the stable, and 
consulted with his groom on such inexhaustible 
topics as the gray’s fetlocks and the chestnut’s 
cough, he felt that Nelly’s ignorance of conven- 
tionalities would be a continual source of irrita- 





tion to his shy and sensitive nature; that notwith- 
standing her beauty, her sweet temper, her entire 
devotion to himself, a woman might have suited 
him better who was more conversant with his own 
artificial state of society ; that he might even have 
been wiser not to have married at all. It is but 
justice to add that he had the grace to be ashamed 
of such reflections, and dismissed them with a 
jerk, just as he threw away the stump of his 
cigar. 

Half-an-hour later, while bent on her household 


| avocations, he saw her pause as she passed through 


the conservatory to tie up a pretty little nosegay 
prepared for his own button-hole when he should 
go out. Something of the old thrill he felt on 
the pier at Beachmouth stirred his heart once 
more. Her attitudes were so graceful, the curves 
of her figure so true to the lines of beauty, her 
eyes so deep and soft, her features so exquisitely 
cut, her locks so dark and glossy, he could not but 
admit that his wife, in appearance at least, was 
the most bewitching woman he had ever seen. 

‘As far as looks go,” thought John Roy, “she 
will hold her own with the best, and I can trust 
her to be nicely dressed. While dinner lasts, it 
will do well enough, but I know what women are. 
They'll find her out in the drawing-room, and 
they'll let her see they’ve found her out. Nelly 
will lose her head, and say or do something that 
will make me feel hot all over. I wish we hadn't 
asked them! I wish the cook would get drunk, 
or the kitchen-chimney catch fire, or something 
frightful would happen to get one out of the 
whole deuced thing !”’ 

But the cook and the kitchen-chimney remained 
stanch to their respective duties. Delicate Mrs. 
Granton did not send an excuse ; on the contrary, 
she was one of the first arrivals, in a remarkably 
low dress. Sir Hector, Miss Bruce and Lord 
Fitzowen, turned up in due course. By eight 
o'clock the whole party were assembled in the 
drawing-room. Nelly received them in turn, with 
exactly the right amount of cordiality, neither too 
cold nor too gushing, paired them off, and sent 
them to dinner, with a sinking heart indeed, but 
a perfect imitation of high-bred composure, fol- 
lowed them on Lord Fitzowen's arm with gracious 
dignity, and Mr. Roy began to breathe freely 
again. 

“ After all,” he thought, “‘ D’Orsay was right. 
A good heart is good manners ready made. Nelly 
couldn’t have done it better if she had been born 
a duke's daughter !” 

Soup and fish came and went with the usual 
soup-and-fish conversation. Mrs. Granton asked 
her host how the new stoves answered in his hot- 
houses, and whether he should take Mrs. Roy to 
the Hunt ball? The rest told each other that 
“it was really a thaw, that the frost had been en- 
joyable enough for skaters, that the change was 
welcome to those who hunt, and—and—cham- 
pagne, if you please,” after which the talk became 
more general and more discursive, not without a 
few agreeable personalities and remarks occasion- 
ally much to the point. The whole affair seemed 
to go off smoothly; and though the company 
were chiefly composed of country neighbors, the 
entertainment promised to be a success. 

People were well apg and this was the more 
fortunate, as our table of precedence, regulating 
English society, leaves nothing to chance. Mrs. 
Granton, a pleasant little woman, with a tendency 
to mild flirtation, liked both her host and her 
neighbor on the other side, a young Guardsman, 
with good spirits, good appetite and good looks, 
Two squires, fast friends of thirty years’ standing, 
whose talk was of short-horns, sat together. The 
venerable clergyman of the parish placed himself 
next Miss Bruce, a young lady for whom he pro- 
fessed the deepest regard, to which she warmly 
responded—consulting him on his many charities, 
and speaking of him in all societies as “a dear 
old thing!” An unmarried damsel of a certain 
age, not yet on the retired list, was mated with a 
veteran admiral, who made up for his weather- 
worn face and grizzled hair by that frank and 
kindly gallantry which women find so irresistible, 
and which, combined with hardy habits and a 
reputation for personal daring, renders officers of 
the Royal navy such universal favorites with the 
sex. Sir Hector, who sat on the same side of the 
table as his daughter, sheltered therefore from the 
warning glances with which she was accustomed 
to check such imprudences, launched out freely in 
the matter of savors and sauces, did not refuse cham- 
pagne, and even asked for a glass of old ale after 
cheese, though, as Hester observed: Papa knew 
it was poison to him—absolutely poison!” Fin- 
ally, Lord Fitzowen, who took in his hostess, found 
himself completely fascinated and enthralled. 
Her beauty, her good humor, above all, her sim- 
ple manners, charmed him exceedingly. They 
were so wholly different from the artificial graces 
he was accustomed to in general society. 

Fitz, though a gentleman, had, I fear, promised 
himself more mirth than interest in studying the 
character of John Roy's new wife. He expected 
her to furnish amusement during the evening, food 
for laughter with Hester on the morrow, and 
was surprised to find how completely he had been 
mistaken. 

Quiet and unobtrusive, she seemed yet to take 
her own place as mistress of the house with a 
serene and conscious dignity. While paying cour- 
teous attention to her guests, no movement of the 
servants escaped her vigilance. ‘I'hose deep gray 
eyes seemed to observe the requirements of all, 
and the training of her early life, the habit of 
close attention to trifles, of looking into every- 
thing herself, now stood her in good stead. 

Nelly was at high pressure, nevertheless. She 
had no fear, indeed, of the cook’s failures, nor of 
shortcomings on the part of her well-paid and 
well-ordered establishment; but she sadly mis- 
trusted herself. 

She had already learned to stand in awe of her 
husband’s fastidious taste; she dreaded at every 
moment to offend it by something she might say 
or do, and she glanced at him from time to time 
with an obvious timidity that was not lost on her 
sharp-sighted neighbor. 

“Does he bully her?” thought Fitz. “ She 
seems afraid of him. She's not quite at her ease. 
Good heavens! if I had such a wife as that, I 
should worship the very ground beneath her feet !” 





Like many of his class, our friend was an en- 
thusiast, and at least believed himself capable of 
romance and self-sacrifice. Some of the greatest 
follies on behalf of women have been perpetrated 
by men of the world, at whom that world invari- 
ably expresses a well-bred — wondering 
they should “not have known better,” ignoring 
the recklessness that stands for generosity, and for- 
getting how its own treadmill becomes at last so 
wearisome that any change is accepted for an im- 
provement. 

It is a sad reflection, but, as the practised angler 
well knows that to capture fishesof all kinds there 
is nothing like a change of bait, so for the human 
gudgeon novelty has a keen and dangerous attrac- 
tion. A bit of sweetbrier in the cottager’s hedge, 
never seems so fragrant as after a walk through 
the duke’s conservatories. His grace himself, 
when he can get away from his French cook, loves 
to dine on a simple mutton-chop; and I have 
always been satisfied that queens and princesses 
wore the willow for King Cophetua when he 
placed his crown at the feet of a beggar-maid. 

Lord Fitzowen had necessarily been thrown into 
the society of ladies of high rank—had been re- 
fused by the great heiress of one seuson, smiled on 
by the great beauty of the next; been a little in 
love, like everybody else, with the handsomest of 
duchesses, and had neither lost flesh, nor spirits, 
nor appetite from the strength of his attachments, 
But here was a new experience altogether. Apart 
from her good looks, he had never met any other 
woman the least like Mrs. Roy, and he studied her 
with the feeling of admiration and curiosity, that a 
man experiences who, after a night’s sleep on a 
railway, wakes in the streets of a foreign capital 
that he has never seen before. 

The interest, I must admit, was all on one side. 
Nelly seemed much too preoccupied to think of 
anything but her female guests—how she was to 
get them in the drawing-room—what to do with 
them when there; whether tea and coffee should 
be served separately or together, once or twice 
each; and if she ought or ought not to press 
everybody to stay a little longer, after the welcome 
moment when their carriages were proclaimed to 
be waiting at the door. 

Fitz could see that his attentions left no im- 
pression, and this indifference only made him the 
more desirous of standing well in her good opinion. 

‘‘T have been presented to you before to-day, 
Mrs. Roy,” said he, stimulated to exertion by a 
glass of Chartreuse after ice. ‘‘ You have forgot- 
ten me, but I have not forgotten you.” 

‘* Indeed !’”’ answered Nelly. ‘It’s very stupid 
of me; I hope you'll excuse it. 1 was nevgr good 
at remembering faces.” 

“ You were walking with Roy in the park. It 
must have been just before you were married, [ 
was riding, and he introduced me. Do you re- 
member now ?” 

“TI remember your horse; such a beautiful 
chestnut! I was always fond of animals, Have 
you brought it with you to Warden Towers ?”’ 

A little piqued, and feeling rather at a dis- 
advantage, Fitz pulled himself together before 
answering. 

“ He’s in a stable at the village. I rather 
agree with you, Mrs. Roy; 1 like beasts on four 
feet better than on two. May I bring him over 
some day to renew his acquaintance ?” 

“ Thank you,’ said Nelly, absently. 

He suspected she had not paid attention to a 
word. Her faculties were now concentrated on 
the responsibiltty of “ making the move’’ to mar- 
shal her ladies into the drawing-room, After all, 
she signaled the wrong one, and, observing a cloud 
on her husband’s brow as she passed out, followed 
the rustling squadron in their retreat with height- 
ened color and rather a heavy heart. 

Lord Fitzowen, though he filled a bumper of 
Mr. Roy’s excellent claret, leaned back in his chair 
less talkative than usual. His evening’s entertain- 
ment had not turned out as he expected, and he 
found himself thinking a good deal more of his 
friend’s wife than of his friend’s wine. 





CHAPTER IX.-—-STRANGERS YET. 


Wax they had talked enough about poor- 
rates, shorthorns, the scarcity of foxes, and 
the unpopularity of their lord-lieutenant, John Roy 
sent his brown sherry round for the last time, and 
suggested coffee in the drawing-room. Entering 
behind his guests, he stole an eager glance at 
Nelly, to see how she was getting on. 

Yes—it was just as he feared He had 
told her particularly to cultivate Mrs. Granton, 
and there was Mrs. Granton on a sofa with Miss 
Bruce, at the far end of the room. The two other 
ladies of consideration were in close conference over 
the fire, and his wife sat at a distant table, show- 
ing photographs to the mature spinster, who 
looked more than half asleep. 

Roy’s anxious, jealous temperament was up in 
arms on the instant. 

“Damn it! Nelly,” he whispered, over her 
shoulder, ‘don’t let them send you to Coventry in 
your own home!” 

His glance was unkind, and even angry; she 
had never before heard him swear; with a chill, 
sick feeling at her heart, she realized, for the first 
time, how wide a difference there is between mar- 
riage and love, 

“ How can he look at me like that ?’’ thought 
Nelly, “and at Mrs. Granton as if he could fall 
down and worship her? If this is ee society, 
I’ve had enough of it! I wish I had never seen 
Beachmouth. I wish I had never left auntie and 
the hotel. I wish—I wish 1 was dead and buried, 
and done with once for all, and he’d got another 
wife, a real lady born, who would suit him better, 
but could never love him half as well !’’ 

If anybody had said a kind word to her she 
must have burst out crying, but the servants were 
moving about with tea and coffee, there was an ad- 
journment to the card-table, and by the time eight 
ef the party had settled to whist, and two to 
bezique, she recovered her equanimity, feeling only 
reasonably tired and depressed. 

Nelly disliked cards, Lord Fitzowen had “ cut 
out’’ at the nearest whist table. 1 will not take 
upon me to say that he was disappointed when he 
found his hostess the only other unoccupied person 
in the room. 





A pianoforte stood near the door into the conser- 
vatory, which was well lighted, and looked very 
pretty with its exotics, rock-work, and fountain in 
the midst. He asked her to play, and Nelly was 
tuo shy to refuse, but her courage failed when she 
sat down; so they opened music-books, and talked 
about them instead. 

John Roy, sorting a handful of trumps, turned 
round to see that his guests were amused. 

“If you like to smoke, Fitzowen,” said he, 
“ nobody minds it in the conservatory—only shut 
the glass door, Take him, Nelly, and show him 
how.” 

Lord Fitzowen, thus invited, professed great 
eagerness to see the conservatory, and was careful 
to close the door of communication with the draw- 


ing-room, though nothing would induce him to 
light a cigar in the presence of his hostess. 
So they walked up and down inhaling the heavy 


perfume of hot-house flowers, reading their Latin 
names, and hanging over the gold fish in their 
basin under the fountain. Finally, they seated 
themselves at the extreme end, and Mrs. Roy, 
who felt she ought to say something, observed: © 

“Tt was very quiet and pleasant, after the heat 
in the other rooms. She often brought her work 
here, and sat listening to the fountain, till she 
fancied that she was miles and miles away.” 

Fitzowen glanced sharply in her face. No, she 
was not speaking for effect, and seemed simply to 
state a fact that led to nothing more. She looked 
as if she was thinking, deeply, too, but of what— 
of whom? She baffled him, she puzzled him. 
This was the most interesting woman he ever met 
in his life! 

He had penetration enough to see that she was 
shy and ill at ease. Diffident people have usually 
a keen sense of the ludicrous. If he eould make 
her laugh, she would feel more at home with him, 
and he might hope to obtain her goodwill and 
friendship—perhaps, in time, her confidence and 
regard, 

“I quite agree with you, Mrs. Roy," said he, 
‘‘ T have the same sensations myself ; all this wealth 
of green vegetables seem to raise me into another 

hase of existence. I feel like a caterpillar, for 
zoueen, in a cabbage-leaf, or a sweep on May- 

ay. 
“T don’t know about the caterpillar,’’ she ans- 
wered, with rather asad smile. ‘ But I dare say 
the sweeps are very happy on May-day. I often 
think that you great people, who do nothing but 
amuse yourselves, are not half so contented as those 
who work for their bread.’’ 

‘* Every man to his trade, Mrs. Roy. I eculdn’t 
earn a shilling a day at any employment you can 
name. I was brought up to amuse myself.” 

“And I to work. Yes, you may laugh; but I 
was taught from a child to gain an honest liveli- 
hood. I’m not ashamed of it. I wouldr’t change 
places with one of those ladies in the next room. 
Only, I sometimes wish Mr. Roy had been a poor 
man. He would have felt how hard I tried to make 
him comfortable,” 

“* He does not feel it now,” thought Lord Fitz- 
owen, “and this is another of the many wives who 
consider themselves unappreciated and misunder- 
stood ;” but he was too discreet to put his senti- 
ments into words, and only answered by a look of 
sympathy and expectation. 

She remained silent for a minute, then broke off 
a sprig of geranium, and contirued, more to her- 
self than her companion: 

“I wonder if people get on better for being 
exactly alike in character, or in all respects 
different. I often puzzle over it for hours when 
I'm sitting here listening to the drip of the foun- 
tain, and watching the gold fish. I dare say they're 
sometimes unhappy, too, poor things !” 

“Fish are always discontented,” he answered 
gravely. ‘* But with regard to the previous ques- 
tion. I am convinced that husbands and wives 
ought to be as different as—as— chalk from cheese. 
The man is the chalk, of course, and the woman the 
cheese.” 

‘* I’m glad to hear you say that,’’ replied Mrs. 
Roy. ‘Only, perhaps you are not the best judge, 
being a bachelor.” 

** How do you know I’m a bachelor ?” 

She blushed in some trepidation, lest she should 
have stumbled into another solecism. 

“1 beg your pardon,’’ she faltered. ‘“ I—I was 
not aware. I had not heard of your being married. 
I hope I have said nothing wrong.” 

He laughed merrily. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. 
Roy. I am still a beast untamed, a gentleman at 
large, a virgin page, whatever you choose to call it. 

When my time comes, I hope the lady will be 
most unlike myself !’”’ 

‘*T dare say she will be very nice,” observed 
Nelly, simply. ‘But whatever you do, Lord 
Fitzowen, don’t marry a woman below your rank 
in life; partly for your own sake, but a great deal 
more for hers!” 

His tone was much graver, aad he looked in the 
face of his hostess with an expression of sincere 
respect and regard, while he answered : 

** Pardon me, Mrs. Roy. There J cannot agree 
with you. A man is seldom fortunate enough to 
marry his ideal, but, at least, he should try. Shall 
I teli you mine? A woman of character, a woman 
of energy—not afraid to take her part in the busi- 
ness of life, nor ashamed to acknowledge it; de- 
spising only what is base, and hating only what is 
wrong. The less she knows of that artiticial game 
we call society, with its unworthy interests and 
petty artifices, the better. Frank, natural, and 
simple, I should like her all the more for an utter 
ignorance of the great world, and a complete in- 
difference to its ways. Now, l’ve told you my 
notion of a wife, Mrs. Roy. Of course she must 
be handsome, and have black hair, like yours—but 
that has nothing to do with it.” 

Her heart beat faster. He had described a 
character the very counterpart of her own, and he 
was an acknowledged judge of human nature, a 
thorough man of the world, occupying even a 
higher position than her own ‘husband. Terhaps 
she had deceived herself, after all, and magnified 
mole-hills into mountains, from sheer anxiety lest 
she should fall short of the standard required by 
that paragon. She looked in Fitzowen’s frank, 
handsome face, and felt that here was a friend in 
whom she could confide, a counselor on whom she 
could rely, Versed in worldly ways, but untainted 
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by worldly duplicity; wise, good-natured, and 
experienced, he would point out the path to follow, 
the difficulties to be avoided ; in a word, he would 
teach her to retain her hold on the affections of 
Mr. Roy. 

She pulled to pieces the bit of geranium in her 
hand, as if absorbed in that occupation, but stole 
an anxious look at him from under her long eye- 
lashes the while. 

‘“* You—you are an old friend of my husband’s, 
are you not ?”’ she asked, in a low, uncertain voice. 

He had a scale of friendship, regulated on a 
tariff of his own. 

* T would lend him a fiver,” he thought, “ if he 
wanted it; perhaps a pony. Certainly not a 
monkey.” But though there is a wide margin 
between twenty-five pounds and five hundred, he 
felt justified in answering, “‘ Yes, a very old 
friend,” bravely enough. 

“ Lord Fitzowen, ’ she continued, “ if I tell you 
something in confidence, will you promise not to 
repeat it to a soul ?” 

‘“‘ Honor among thieves, Mrs. Roy. You and I 
are not thieves, and you may trust me as you 
would your solicitor.” 

“] would rather trust you as my husband’s 
friend, and I will. Ycu know, or perhaps you do 
not know, that tiil we married I never lived among 
the sort of people 1 meet now every day. I was 
respectably brought up and well educated, Lord 
Fitzowen, but my father was a tradesman and my 
mother a governess. I am not ashamed of them— 
far from it—only, in such a station it was not to be 
expected, of course, that I could acquire the man- 
ners and habits of the class I have to mix with 
now. I try to learn day by day, but it is such up- 
hill work, and I have nobody to teach me.” 

‘“*'They had much better learn of you. 
pardon for interrupting.” 

“If 1 ask Mr. Roy he is vexed, and I cannot 
bear to see him cross. THe seems to expect one to 
know things by instinct, I am dreadfully put 
about by little difficulties that you would think the 
merest trifles. But they are no trifles to me! 
It’s like not knowing how to spell a word when 
you write a letter and have no dictionary.” 

“ Shail I be your dictionary ?” 

“Will you? It’s what 1 wanted to ask, only I 
didn’t quite know how. It would be a great re- 
lief, for sometimes, I do assure you, I feel at my 
wit’s end. Now 1 will consult you, if you don't 
mind.”’ 

“Mind! I would do anything in the world for 
you—and for him.” 

“ Thank you, Lord Fitzowen. Don’t think me 
ungrateful because I say little about it. I feel 
your kindness deeply all the same. Now we'll go 
back to the drawing-room. The whist- players 
will be wondering what can have kept us so long.” 

“One moment, Mrs. Roy. Have you any 
reason to believe there is a ghost somewhere loose 
about the garden ?”’ 

“A ghost! Good gracious! Why ?” 

‘Simply, that for the last ten minutes I have 
seen a pale, unearthly face pressed against the 
glass, glaring at us from outside. Square, flat, 
hard-featured, and not a pretty face by any means.” 

Nelly’s spirits were rising. 

“Square, flat, hard-featured,” she repeated, 
with a laugh, “and not a pretty face by any 
means. Qh! then I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
Mrs. Mopus !” (To 
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be continued.) 








TRIAL OF BENJAMIN NOYES FOR 
ALLEGED CONSPIRACY. 


] ENJAMIN NOYES, of New Hayen, Conn., Presi- 

dent of the National Capitol Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was placed on trial in Newark, N. J., on 
Wednesday, May 8th, charged with perjury and con- 
spiracy to defraud the policy-holders of the broken 
New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
was arrested last Summer, taken to Newark, where 
he was released on $5,000 bail, which he forfeited, 
and was re-arrested in Washington early this Spring 
and returned to Newark. The attention of Congress 
was called to the particulars of his re-arrest, as it 
was claimed that the laws of the United States had 
been violated and that he was practically kidnapped. 
Application was also made to Judge Dixon, in the 
United States Court at Trenton, tor his discharge 
on a writ of habeas corpus, and pending the de- 
cision, the tria! was opened at Newark before Judge 
Depue. Ex-Secretary Robeson, A. Q. Keasby and 
Wm. B. Gould, Jr.,appeared for Mr. Noyes, and the 
State was represented by ex- Attorney - General 
Jacob Vanatta and County Prosecutor G. N. Abeel. 
Witnesses for the prosecation swore to the particu- 
lars of the various transfers of the company and 
its assets, and considerable extra interest was 
brought out by the appearance of Mr. Jeremiah H. 
Stedwell, the last President of the New Jersey 
Mutual, who had agreed to turn State’s evidence. 
The examination continued through the week, and 
was resumed May 13th. On the following day 
Judge Dixon's decision on the application for dis- 
charge was received and read in Judge Depue’s 
court. The application was denied, and the United 
States Court ordered Mr. Noyes remanded to the 
custody of the New Jersey authorities. The case is 
etill on. 








A Strange Case. 


A very singular trial has just been concluded at 
Vienna. A woman named Simmtre, the widow of 
a species of commissioner, or valet de place, was 
charged with sundry attempts at poisoning with 
belladonna, not to kill her victims, but to deprive 
them ot their senses. It appears that the man Sim. 
mére had for many years been engaged in one of the 
principal hotels in Vienna, where he was constantly 
employed by strangers of rank or fortune on sundry 
more or less creditable errands. He gained their 
confidence, and, although a person of no education 
whatever, was actually instructed by several dis- 
tinguished persons to find suitable matches for them- 
selves or their sons. Simmeére used to bring these 
people to his wife, who was an attractive and 
clever woman, and she was in the habit of obtain- 
ing trom her customers a letter, promising a certain 
very large commission on the marriage-portion of 
the bride in case she arranged a marriage. There 
is no doubt that several matches were thus made, 
and that the prisoner did actually receive various 
sums amounting to about $10,000 in this manner. 
In 1877 the man dijed, and things did not go quite 
smoothly, for Madame Simmére had, in fact, but 
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| few wealthy brides on her list; and when she did 
not see her way to completing her operations satis- 
factorily, she was in the habit of requesting her 
noble clients to sign acceptances for large sums, 
under the plea of showing these bills to the young 
ladies’ parents to prove the bona fides of the suitor. 
Then, if, as was usually the case, the marriage 
did not come off, the bills were only to be obtained 
back by serious sacrifices. Count Caronini, a 
gentleman of moderate means but excellent family, 
was advised to apply to Madame S mmére to find 
| him a suitable bride. Of course, she declared that 
| she had plenty that would suit him, and obtained 
| from him bills to the extent of $50,000. As, how- 
ever, no suitable names were suggested to the 
Count, he repeatedly asked for his bills back, and 
at last drove out to Simmére’s (who lived about 
three miles from Vienna), determined to obtain 
possession of them. She declined to part with 
them except for a certain sum; the Count refused 
to give it, and a discussion ensued which the 
prisoner cleverly put an end to by promising to re- 
turn them the next day. In token of reconciliation 
she offered her customer a glass of absinthe, which 
he drank unsuspiciously. He became insensible al- 
most immediately, but had the presence of mind to 
rush to his carriage. He was seriously ill for three 
weeks, during which his brain was much affected. 
Madame Simmire took this opportunity of bringing 
an action against him tor the amount of the bills, and 
probably the whole affair would have been settled 
by the usual blackmail, if she had, unfortunately, 
not forgotten herself so far as to commit a daring 
robbery in the apartment of some friends of hers, 
while they were out of town and the house was in 
the charge of oneservant. ‘The prisoner, taking ad- 
vantage of her acquaintance with these people, 
called on the servant, drugged her with aconite 
under the pretext of giving her some raspberry 
syrup, and then broke open the safe in the dwelling. 
The dose was, however, so strong that the girl 
threw it off and recovered very soon; the police 
were summoned, Simmére’s rooms searched, and 
many of the stolen articles and a number of drugs 
found. The whole story then came to light, and it 
was also proved that she had previously succeeded 
in poison'ng a servant of her own with belladonna, 80 
that the girl went mad, and being confined in aluna- 
tic asylum was unable to give evidence in an action 
which the “ Mercury ” Insurance Company brought 
against Simmére some time ago for attempting to 
detraud them by setting fire to her own house after 
its contents had been over-insured. Thus Simmére 
won her case, and the means by which she won it 
only came out last week. This delightful woman 
has been condemned to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude, and Count Coronini has got his acceptances 
back. He will probably be more carelul in tuture. 











Mexican Creoles. 


Yue word “Creole”? literally means native, 
though it is often applied to people with a slight 
dash of negro blood, and in the West Indies they 
talk of a Creole negro, a Creole brown man, a Cre- 
ole white, Creole mahogany, or Creole pickles. In 
Mexico it is used to designate a white, or European 
born in the country. In Mexico the Creoles form 
about one-seventh of the population, and constitute 
the real intelligence of the country, as well as its 
aristocracy. In appearance the Creole apes the 
Spaniard of the Old World, but at once his physiog- 
nomy betrays to the stranger who has ever visited 
Spain that, though a Spaniard he may be, he is one 
ot the New World. He is quick, animated, usually 
not very fresh in complexion, early arrives at ma- 
turity, but is not muscular, and is unfitted for a long 
continuance of labor. His speech has all the quick- 
ness of the Soutiiern nations, and is accompanied by 
an endless dumb show, which is peculiarly affected 
by the Mexicans, sometimes as an emphasis to 
what is said, sometimes as a commentary. Like 
the Mestizo, the Creole is passionate, and easily 
moved, but, unlike him, he is able to govern his 
emotions, and soon regains his equanimity. Unlike 
the Italians or Portuguese, treachery, is foreign to 
his nature. If he desires vengeance, he executes 
it openly with his own hand, and would never 
dream of hiring bravoes or bandits to murder his 
enemy. He is not so apt to use the knife as the 
Mestizo, and then only as the result of passion, or 
in what he considers the regular course of a kind of 
irregular duel. He is vain, thoughtless, and fond of 
enjoyment, and apt to value himself rather more 
highly than the rest of the world does; but at the 
same time, even when quite uneducated, is en- 
dowed with a natural refinement and politeness 
which favorably impress the stranger who first 
comes into contact with him. He has all the faults 
and most of the virtues of the Spaniard, and to 
these he has superadded a few vices peculiarly his 
own, 








The Moral Teaching of War. 


WE must leave it to schoolboys to maintain the 
thesis that war is gocd or bad in itself, and to the 
omniscient philosophers of the future to define the 
conditions under which this tremendous fermenta- 
tion generated in @ nation is likely to be healthy or 
morbid. For the great majority of us, who have no 
special enlightenment, it is only possible—when war 
is threatened—to fall back upon certain ancient 
maxims coneervated by high authority, but for that 
reason savoring a little of the copy-book. We 
have to do our duty in the dark. War, we can only 
say, means the process by which nations are 
pressed through a tremendous crucible. Empty 
exultation is for the frivolous, and mere shrieking 
for cowards. If victory must always be doubtful, 
so must the benefit of victory ; if we !ail to gain our 
ostensible purpose, that purpose is often the em- 
bodiment of mistaken aspirations ; if patriotism is 
stimulated, so are the baser passions which manage 
to pass themselves off as patriotic. The one good 
omen is not simply the fighting for our country, but 
fighting in a worthy spirit. A nation which fights 
when the only alternative to fighting is base and 
cowardly concession—which fights in no spirit of 
empty vaporing, but, with the solemn and resolute 
sense befitting a tremendous ordeal; which is re- 
solved to look facts in the face; to be made more 
courageous by defeat, and more serious by suc- 
cess ; and to be content with no superficial remedy 
to the evils brought out in the process—may ex- 
pect that even the horrors of war will have their 
compensating advantages, 


A Submarine Current. 


Ir is hinted that torpedoes cannot be put down 
in the Bosphorus, because of some very remarkable 
currents there, which prevent anything from re. 
maining at one point below the surface, just where 
torpedoes would have to be placed. Mr. Labon- 
chere recounts in arecent number of the London 
Truth that at one place tle current setting toward 
the Sea of Marmora suddenly takesa dip. Any one 








swimming near it, and caught at tie point of its 
disappearance, is thrown up dead several hundred 
yards lowerdown. At Tlerapia a swimmer may 
go down the Bosphorus with any current, find an- 
other ata particular point, and come back with 
it. ‘‘ There is a theory,” says Labouchere, ‘that 
an under-current perpetually flows from the Sea of 
Marmora into the black Sea. One day I was ona 
ship. There was a sailor on one of the spars. 
Some one asked him whether he could throw him- 
self into the sea. This he did, and we never saw 
him again. I suppose he was caught in some 
under-current.”’ This is very curious, if true. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A New Electric Battery.—Mr. Luigi Ponci describes 
a new electric battery of great simplicity. It consists of 
the usual glass jar and porous cylinder; the latter, how- 
ever, is filled with a solution of ferrous chloride (35° 
Beaumé), and has for a pole an iron plate, while the ex- 
ternal solution is of ferric chloride (also 35° Beaumé;}, 
aud contains acarbon pole. The electro-motive power 
is 0-9 of that of a Daniell cell, 


Separation of the Constituents of Rocks by Differ- 
ence of Specific Gravity.—The specific gravity of the 
essential constituents of rocks varies between 2.2 and 3. 
It results that it is possible to separate the minerals 
from each other by plunging them into solutions having 
po chemical action, the specific gravity of which is com- 
prised between the above limits. The solution of iodide 
of mercury in the iodide of potassium fills these con- 
ditions; such a solution furnishes a liquid having a 
density of 2.77, and consequently it permits the separa. 
tion of quartz from feldspar, also of mica, pyroxene, 
etc., from each other. Such an approximate analysis of 
rocks may often be desirable as determining the difter- 
ence between syen'te and granite, or of diorite from 
dolerite, and is capable of rapid execution 


Liebig’s Extract of Beef. —The controversy as to the 
value of Liebig’s extract as an article of food will 
probably never be terminated. Recently a German 
student took up the subject in bis graduating thesis, and 
proved, to his own sutisfaction at least, that the cele. 
brated extract was a poison. As potatoes were at one 
time put under the same ban, we may safely quiet our 
apprehensions and continue to partake in moderation of 
the beef extract, the young doctor of philosophy to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The general impression 
among physicians is that Liebig’s extract is a stimulant, 
that it prepares the stomach to receive food, and as 
such plays a very important part. The business of its 
manufacture bas assumed great proportions. From 600 
to 1,200 cattle are slaughtered every day, and besides 
the extract, a fattening food for cattle, guano, fertilizers, 
hides, bones, horns, etc., are furnished to the market. 


How to Burn Gas.— Mr. E. G. Love, the official gas 
examiner for New York City, in a recent letter to the 
American Gas Light Journal, calls attention to the im- 
portance of employing a proper burner in order to obtain 
the best results from illuminating gas. He asserts that 
in one-third of the cases where a consumer complains of 
poor gas, the fault is his own in not using proper, or 
even respectable, burners, and he suggests that the news- 
papers, instead of agitating the subject of cheap gas, 
might benefit the public more by ivstructing it how to 
use the gas it already bas, It is with gas as with food, 
as much depends upon the burner in the one case as 
upon the cook in the other, The proper way would be 
for the gas companies to issue instructions how to 
obtain the most light with the gas they furnish to 
the public. They have all the means for ascertaining 
this fact, as there is a photometric room attached to 
every manufactory. Mr, Somerville’s paper on this 
subject could be used to advantage by the gas companies. 


A Constant Daniell Cell.—Dr. Lodge describes in the 
Philosophical Magazine for January, 1878, a new form of 
Daniell cell which proves to be remarkably constant. 
The plan consists in inclosing strips of the two metals, 
zinc and copper, each in its own separate test tube, and 
immersing the two tubes lashed together by silk thread 
into a vessel containing a solution of sulphate of zinc. 
The tube into which the copper strip dips, though open 
at the top, is closed at the bottom, so that the sulphate 
of zinc solution only gains access to it by the top. On 
the other hand, the tube inclosing the zinc strip is open 
at the bottom, so that the sulphate of zinc only gets into 
it there. A few crystals of sulphate of copper lie at the 
bottom of the copper tube, and dissolves there. The ends 
of the metal strips are carried up outside the external 
vessel to form the poles of the cell. The special advan- 
tage of this arrangement consists in the fact, that in 
order for the sulphate of copper solution to make its way 
to the zinc plate, it must diffuse up out of the copper 
tube and downwards through the sulphate of zinc solu- 
tion, then upwards through the zinc test tube, The re- 
sistance of such a cell is very high. 


The Analogy between Animal and Vegetable Life.— 
Since Mr. Darwin demonstrated processes similar to 
digestion in the plant organism, attention has been 
largely given to the discovery of substances of the nature 
of ferments in plants. M.Van der Harst, of Utrecht, bas 
lately examined the seeds of the garden bean in this re- 
spect, He finds in these, when in germination, a ferment 
which can be extracted by means of glycerine. It has 
the power of transforming albuminous matter into 
peptones, and starch-meal into glucose, It occurs ex- 
clusively in the seed lobes. In the case of carnivorous 
plants, all the processes of digestion appear to be carried 
on as fully as in the case of animals. The plant rejects 
such parts of the insect as are indigestible, and ejects 
them when it opens its petals aftera feast. The manner 
too in which plants contrive to perpetuate their species 
is closely akin to the intelligence displayed by the lower 
avimals, The seeds are carried by worms, by birds, by 
the wind, and attach themselves to animals and thus 
find a resting place. When the plant grows, something 
like digestion takes place, as Van der Harst and Darwin 
have shown, and the gastric juice performs functions 
similar to what we observe ip animals. The topic isa 
very suggestive one. 


Rebuilding the Eddystone Lighthouse.—The famous 
Eddystone Lighthouse which was completed in 1759, 
and has withstood the face of storms for more than one 
hundred years, has been so far undermined by the 
waves as to render its removal necessary. The mason. 
work is perfectly firm, but the rock itself has given 
away. Itis proposed to take it down and rebuild it with 
the modern improvements of electric light, fog-horns, 
etc., which cannot be applied to the old structure. In 
considering the question of demolition, a curious fact is 
brought to light. The dangerous rocks upon which it is 
built could be entircly removed and navigation be 
rendered perfectly safe. Two million tons of rock would 
have to be blasted at a probable expense of $2,500,000 ; 
but even if the expense were po greater than te cost of 
a new edifice, it is no longer considered desirable in the 
interest of commerce and navigation to have the ob- 
structions removed. The use of the light is by no means 
confined to warning against an isolated danger, with the 
removal of which its function would cease ; but the 
rock affords a platform on which to exhibit a light for 
determining position and as a link in the chain of pass- 
ing lights, defining the course up and down the channel, 
and, therefore, invaluable. It thus appears that what 
was regarded as a great evil proves to be a most valuable 
accident, and if no rocks existed there, it would be a 
positive misfortune, and perhaps lead to the necessity 
of constructing an expensive substitute, 
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WiturAmM or Oranoe, the Crown- Prince of 
Holland, spends his time in Paris, where he is known 
as *Citron.”’ 


Tue Earl of Dufferin has much of the exquisite 
chinaware which once adorned the boudoir of ex-Em- 
press Rugenie. 

Ex-Jupce Samvue. E. Forp, for many years a 
high ornament to the New York Bar, died at Geneva, 
May 11th, aged eighty-two. 


Dom Pepro has given to Mr. James R. Part- 
ridge, lately United States Minister to Brazil, the Grand 
Cross and Order of the Rose. 


CatTuarine Estuer Bescuen, eldest daughter 
of the late Dr. Lyman Beecher, died at Elmira, N. Y., 
May 12th, aged seventy-eight. 

Tue Mayor of Pesaro has gone to Paris to take 
possess on of the fortune of Rossini, which, now that 
his wife is dead, belongs to that city. 


Tue students of Williams College have been 
presented with $5,000 by Cyrus W. Field, LL.D., of New 
York, for improving the boating course. 


Pore Leo has transmitted instructions to the 
French bishops to give their support to the Republic as 
the only Government possible to-day in France. 


Mr. E. Ricnarpson, of Jackson, Miss., has 
been appointed a Commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Richardson is suid to be the most extensive 
cotton planter in the world. 


Dr. Dio Lewis is reported to be so very ill 
with congestion of the braiu and partial paralysis of 
the left side, that he has been obliged to give up his 
project of conducting a camping party. 


Governor C. C. Wasusvurn, who lost so much 
money by the Minneapolis mill explosion, has very 
generously contributed $1,000 to the fund for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of the killed. 


Tue late Commodore John H. Graham, United 
States Navy, left a fortune of $300,000, one-half of 
which he gave to his widow, and the balance to charit. 
able purposes, principally in connection with the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, 


Miss Henrietta Dana, the youngest daughter, 
of the Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr., has recently, it is reported, 
entered the Roman Catholic Church. Miss Dana was 
educated in a Parisian convent, where Queen Mercedes 
of Spain was also a pupil. 


On May 11th, Hon. George Bancroft, the ven- 
erable historian and ex-Secretary of the Navy, under 
whose administration the Naval Academy was founded 
at Annapolis in 1845, revisited the institution for the 
first time since its establishment, and was received with 
extraordinary honor. 


Mr. Joun D. Wricut, President of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, has 
presented to the American Female Guardian Society 
four acres of woodland at Ocean Park, N. J., valued at 
$20,000, for the purpose of founding a ‘‘ Home for 
Friendless Ch:ldren.”’ 


Tue Parisians are inconsolable on account of 
the report of the death of the wife of Johann Strauss, 
which may prevent the celebrated leader from carrying 
his orchestra to Paris during the Exposition. Madame 
Strauss was known in musical circles as Jetty Treffa, 
and was in her day a great favorite. 


Tur death is announced of Miss Priscilla 
Nicholson, one of the missionaries of the American 
Board, at Erzeroum, Turkey. Erzeroum is scourged 
with typhus fever, which the American missionaries 
are doing their utmost to relieve. While engaged in 
this service Miss Nicholson lost her life. 


Beer is strong in the present English Parlia- 
ment. Two Basses and two Alsopps sit in the brewery 
interests, and now another noted brewer, Mr. Hanbury, 
is to bave a seat in the House of Commons. A third 
member of the family of ‘‘pale ale,’’ Bass, bas been 
deieated in his endeavor to get into Parliament, 


Timotuy C, Smirn, of Vermont, who was re- 
cently appointed Consul at Galatz, Moldavia, is a native 
of Monkton, Vt., a graduate of Middlebury College and 
the Medical College of the University of New York, 
was a surgeon in the Russian army during the Crimean 
War, and was appointed Consul to Odessa by President 
Lincoln. 


Jupce Joun M. Witson, who has been called 
the father of the practice in Cook County, Illinois, and 
who for many years was sole presiding Judge of the 
Cook County Court of Common Pleas, and was after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Chicago, 
was worth between three and four hundred thousand 
dollars two years ago, but has lost all his property from 
shrinkage in the value of real estate and stocks, and, 
as a means of support in his old age, bas accepted the 
appointment of Justice of the Peace for North Chicago. 


Tue London World prints the rumor that 
Prince Bismark bas been soreiy hindered in his real de- 
sires by the Emperor William's personal affection for 
the Czar. But for this, Bismarck is alleged to have ex- 
pressed his opinion there would have been a great 
stake to play for—none less than to compel Austria to 
accept the Empire of Turkey in Europe and Constanti- 
nople, giving up ber German provinces to Germany. 
The German Chancellor considered England would cer- 
tainly not have objected, as the plan proposed would 
have secured possession of the Straits to a power 
thenceforth bound to oppose all further Russian aggres- 
sion in that quarter. 


Prorgessor Spencer F. Batrp was elected 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, to succeed the 
late Professor Henry, May 17th. He has had nearly thirty 
years’ experience as assistant to his distinguished prede- 
cessor. He was born at Reading, Pa, on the 3d of 
February, 1823, and soon after his graduation from 
Dickinson College was made its Professor of Natural 
Science. His contributions to scientific literature have 
been many, the department of ornithology having 
occupied a good share of his attention for the last 
twenty years. In 1871 he was appointed by President 
Grant United States Commissioner of Fisheries, and in 
that capacity bas superintended the work of restoring 
the supply of food fishes in various waters whence they 
bad disappeared. 


No street in the world represents in the short 
space of two miles and a balf, anything like the enor. 
mous aggregate of wealth Tepresented by Fifth Avenue 
residents between Washington Square and Central Park, 
in New York City, We give haphazard a few names- 
Dr. Rhinelander, $3,000,000; M. O. Roberts, $5,000,000; 
Moses Taylor, $5,000,000; August Belmont, $8,000,000; 
Robert L. and A. Stuart, $5,000,000; Mrs. Paran Ste- 
vens, $2,000,000; Amos R. Eno, $5,000,000; John 
Jac‘b and William Astor, $60,000,000; Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart, $50,000,000; Pierre Lorillard, $3,000,000; 
James Kernochan, $2,000,000; William H. Vanderbilt, 
$75,090,000; Mra Calvert Jones, $2,000,000; James 
Gordon Bennett, $4,000,000; Frederick Stevens, 
$10,000,000; Lewis Lorillard, $1,000,000. Total, 
$248,000,000. Here we have eighteen families living 
near each other who derive fixed yearly incomes from a 
capite! between $240,000,000 and $250,000, 000. 
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A SCENE IN THE GENERAL MARKET. 
-OENEC t IN Me the town while the raindrops still cling to the 
SCENES IN S UN-LANDS. orange-leaves or drip from the cocoa-palms, 

, f One ot our first walks on the day after our arrival 
was down Parliament to Bay Street, the business 
thoroughfare of the place, the site of the market, 
the Vendue House —a sort of open pavilion, devoted 
to auction sales ranging from a house to a sauce- 
pan. 

Our first search was for a sun-umbrella, and 
these we found both cheap and good, of English 


By Mrs. Frank LEs.iz. 





STREETS OF NASSAU--THE MARKET—FISH 
TRADE — 


HERE is no better place for either walking or 
driving than Nassau, for the streets and roads 
are always clean, always dry and never dusty, being 
for the most part cut down to the calcareous rock 
of which the island is composed, with only a thin 


manufacture ; our next, for the shop of ‘ Flaig, 
Optician,”’ that our blue eyeglasses might be re- 
paired from sea damages, for the glare of brilliant 
sunshine upon the white roads on this first morning 
was, to unaccustomed eyes, quite intolerable. In 


looking about while the repairs were effected, we 
discovered that Flaig, optician, was actually a 


coating of rich soil tosapport the luxurious vegeta- (feed 
j Zi <e H 4 ‘1 a a fe- goldsmith and worker in tortoiseshell, and several 
if 1). 4 \ ery ‘gi ’ PD ee {, shining hours on various days were consumed in 


tion. It seems, indeed, as if the rock itself must 
possess some fertilizing qualities, for one sees 
whole orchards of fruit-trees, and bearing upon 


V/ 
what looks like a solid bed of limestone. py 
The roads formed upon this natural foundation 


ordering bracelets, buttons, combs, etc., of our own 
device, and watching their manufacture. 

In a neighboring shop we found a collection of 
conch-pear!s of a lovely rose-pink color, and held at 


f. Oe Re 
, \ ‘ > p= \e 
are keptin perfect order by the labor of the convicts ’ ¥/, \ 
of the prison, who are often to be met working in Ws fA \ 
sis / GE 


gangs under the stern supervision of an African Z : i , fabulous prices. The merchant informed us that 
overseer, who enforces silence, industry and pro- WA <ayy| 7 —i ati - ~ he seldom if ever sold them here, but, when he had 
priety. The result is a delightfully smooth, solid ) a " uf > . ; - af : accumulated several hundred pounds’ worth, he sent 
and clean road, generally so much nicer than the z NN ee - \\ ee them to Paris, where they were much sought. They 
wesaey sidewalk as to be preferred by all pedes KX | E | ' : f , —_ very pretty, a deemed scarcely 
rians. OO _ worth the price at which they are held. 

Owing to the porous nature of the rock, the “ mg ‘ . ow ; Nearly opposite Flaig’s is the market—a collec- 
nclination of many of the streets and the neat . tion of large open booths, extending from the street 


stone gutters at the sides, the most profuse rain 
does not remain on the ground longer than while it 





to the water’s edge, where the fishing-boats come 
in and deliver their finny spoil, often alive and very 


is falling, and one is able to walk drysbod all over vivacious. Strolling down there one morning, we 
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A FURNITURE SALE IN THE VENDUE HOUSE. AUNTIE TAKING HER AFTERNOON NAP. 





SCENES IN SUN-LANDS,—INCIDENTS OF A TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO NASSAU AND HAVANA~STREET SCENES IN THE TOWN OF NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE 
FroM SKETCHES By WALTER YEAGER. 
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NEW JERSEY.— REVIVAL SERVICES 


found a lively scene going on, for several boats were in, and 
a dense crowd of negroes, dealers, private buyers and spec- 
tators were swarming in and out among the fish-stalls, leaning 
over the dock, helping raise the baskets of fish to the wharf, 
chaffering as to its kind, quality and price, laughing, joking 
and disputing, all with the superabundant noise and vehe- 
mence characteristic of the negro, even more here, in his 
land of ease and freedom, than in our Southern States. 

Some of the fish were very strange and beautiful, especially 
one called the angel-fish, like a larger flying-fish, the grouper, 
whose skin is checked off in scarlet lines upon a white 
ground, and part of whose interior is colored of a beautitul 
coral red; and the blue-fish, whose fins and tail are of an 
¢xquisite sapphire-blue, while the body is covered with scales 
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PENNSYLVANIA,—- MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE LATE JAMES LICK, AT FREDERICKSBURG. — FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY J. G. BOHN,— SEE PAGE 214. 


of a paler hue, much used in the manufacture of flowers and 
ornaments by a class of artificers devoting themselves to this 
work, 

Calling upon one of them, we found her engaged in clean- 
ing the skin and stripping off the scales of one of these fish, 
just delivered to her by the man who caught it. The process 
seemed intensely disagreeable, but the final re: ult is cxceed- 
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‘ WASHINGTON.’’— SEE PAGE 213. 
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NEW JERSEY,—-TRIAL OF BENJAMIN NOYES, FOR ALLEGED CONSPIRACY TO DEFRAUD LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS, AT NEWARK, MAY 13TH,—SEE PAGE 219, 
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AMONG THE CANALBOATMEN AT CALIFORNIA BASIN, JERSEY CITY—CAPTAIN NICHOLS PREACHING IN THE CHAPEL ON THE BARGE ‘‘ WASHINGTON,’’— SEE PAGE 213, 
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NEW JERSEY.— REVIVAL SERVICES AMONG THE CANALBOATMEN AT CALIFORNIA BASIN, JERSEY CITY.— EXTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL BARGE 


ingly pretty. Another very beautiful 
fish—orange color, spotted with black 
and red—is called a hind, and a large 
and popular fellow is named mutton- 
fish. Cod and several other familiar 
fish were to be seen, and the trade with 
the native population seemed quite 
active. Few of the purchasers invested 
in a whole fish,however, but the crea- 
ture, being hacked to pieces in a most 
inartificial manner, is sold in unsavory- 
looking bits about large enough to feed 
a hungry cat. Live conches are sold in 
the market to be compounded in a 
salad and also as bait for other fish, and 
it is very odd to look into one of their 
familiar shells and see the gentleman of 
the house still at home, although gener- 
ally in a languid condition. 

One of the longer sheds is devoted 
to meat, but, owing to the scarcity and 
high price of ice and the warmth of the 
climate, meat is seldom kept over night, 
and no great display is to be seen in 
market at any time, 

Other long sheds are devoted to ve- 
getables, and the place is lined with 
eomfortable and jolly negresses, squat- 
ting upon the ground with benches 
betore them (vide our illustration), on 
which are ranged yams, onions, shallots, 
beets, cabbages, okra, tomatoes, pep- 
pers and green stuff. Dotted along 
these tables are little plates — the tops of 
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tin mustard boxes apparently—each containing thie 
material for a very small stew, an onion, an okra 
& pepper, a tomato, and a sprig of parsley 
The price of these “heaps,” as they are called 
here, ranges, from one to four cents, accord 
ing to the size and freshness of the components. 
Yams seem to be the staple commodity, and 
are sold in slices or junks, each yam weighing 
five or six pounds. Oranges, bananas and other 
fruits are freely offered, and we discovered just at 
the entrance to the market a jolly old auntie, sitting 
upon the ground, with a basket of green limes in 
front of her. Stopping to bargain for some of these, 
we were soon surrounded by a crowd of men 
women, and children, all anxious to assist, and 
probably governments have changed hands with 
less commotion and excitement than was involved 
in this transaction, resulting finally in our giving the 
old lady a dime for six ceuts, and leaving her ina 
state of profound bewilderment and meditation. 


RAMBLES ABOUT CINCINNATI 
DURING FESTIVAL WEEK. 
(Continued from page 228.) 

Dunme & Co., JEWELERS. 


Tuat Cincinnati is an artistic centre, the large 
Jewelry establishment of Duhme & Co. can abun- 
dantly testify ; for they are not only dealers in all 
kinds of jewelry and silverware, but they are large 
manufacturers also, and as such, their establishment 
is really an art school for educating young men in 
this artistic branch of industry. The process of 
manufacturing jewelry is complicated, and would 
require a volume to detail fully. We will indicate the 
leading features only. In the sub-basement of 
their large building on Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
the refining-room is located. The ingots are re- 
ceived here from the mint, and are melted and 
rolled into bars and sheets ready to be worked into 
the many forms that fashion dictates. In the 
basement above there is a department for manufac- 
turing spoons, hollow-ware and ornamental articles. 
These goods are not rolled out by machinery, but 
every piece is beaten out and polished by hand. 
The watch-case department and solid gold works 
are located in the seventh story. A large force of 
skilled laborers are employed here, and an exten- 
sive amount of machinery is used, embracing some 
of those wonderful Geneva engine-turning lathes. 
The watch-cases manutactured are of the best 
quality. Some new designs of gold cases, called 
skylight cases, are extremely handsome, and are 
elaborately engraved by hand. The enameling, as 
well as the engraving, is done inthe house. The 
chain, locket, bracelet, and diamond-setting de- 
partments are all on this floor, each under competent 
supervision. There are three towers above, one de- 
voted to the repairing department, one to burnishing 
hollow-ware and one to the alchemist department. 
The two large display rooms on the ground floor 
are filled with many wonders in the jewelry line. The 
house imports from Europe a large amount of the 
finest jewelry, such as diamonds, pearis and cameos, 
and do their own mounting. The original designs in all 
other classes of jewelsare very large. In}hollow-ware 
they have large chests of tableware and water-sets 
suitable for bridal presents. They have recently 
completed a massive silver box, a present from the 
French citizens of Cincinnati to the French Consul. 
The case is ornamented with the colors of both 
nations, and a gold monogram of the Consul. This 
house manufactures handsome masonic and Odd 
Fellow's designs. Electro-plate ware from different 
manufactories Eastis kepton hand. Indeed, taking 
it all in all, this establishment presents a combin- 
ation of many departments in one grand whole 
that is scarcely to be found anywhere else. 


RICHARD WOOLLEY & Sons. 


The leather industry of the Queen City is a large 
and increasing one. It ie a capital of be- 
tween seven and eight million dollars, embraces 
682 establishments and employs 5,491 hands. Being 
desirous of calling upon a leading firm in this in- 
dustry, I was pointed out Richard Woolley & 
Sons’ establishment, Nos. 174 and 176 Main Street, 
and I was informed on credible authority that this 
firm was one of the largest general dealers in 
leather, hides and findings in the country. After 
a somewhat lengthy interview, I obtained the 
following points, which may not prove uninteresting 
in this connection, Richard Woolley, Esq., the 
founder of the firm, commenced the hide and leather 
business in 1840 in the town of Franklin, Warren 
County, Ohio. He continued there, working as- 
siduously for fifteen years, and in 1855 came to 
Cincinnati, where he at once entered upon an un- 
precedented career of prosperity, which has con- 
tinued for twenty-three years unbroken and without 
blemish. Commencing on Main Street, the firm has 
continued on Main Street, occupying at different 
times three large - stores. r. Woolley’s two 
sons are equally enterprising with their father, and 
by the united efforts of the three their present 
collossal business has been erected. The gigantic 
operations of this concern are something astonish- 
ing. Last year they purchased over 50,000 sides of 
buffalo tanned sole leather. They are admitted to 
be the largest buyers of this leather in the country. 
Their enormous purchases, taken together with 
their policy of paying cash at all times, enable 
them to sell Eastern goods at Eastern prices. 
It is well understood that shoe-manufacturers’ 
goods and Eastern leather is sold by them at 
manufacturers’ prices. Their trade extends through 
the entire South and West. It comes tu them; 
they do not travel for the business. Their time- 
tested policy of employing no traveling agents 
or drummers at once indicates their solidity and 

eat popularity. What need have they for travel- 
ing, since who can undersell them? Who furnishes 
better goods? Who is more perfectly square in 
dealing? The building occupied by the firm is five 
stories, exclusive of basement, and covers an area 
of 34x160 feet. They also have a three-story 
hide-warehouse just across the alley, in the rear. 
In the basement of their main building they keep a 
large stock of oak and hemlock sole leather, as 
well asa quantity of tanners’ oil. The second story 
is devoted to hemlock sole leather, tanners’ and cur- 
riers’ goods, and duplicate stock. The fourth and 
fifth stories are devoted to the finishing department, 
where the tanned leather from their Sciota County 
tannery is made and finished into harness and 
bridle leather. The first floor is the large and 
well-stocked salesroom. Offices are on both the 
first and second floors. 


James WILDE Jr. & Co., CLOTHIERS. 


The firm of James Wilde Jr. & Co., whose adver- 
tisement appears in another column, are the largest 
dealers in men’s and boys’ clothing in Cincinnati. 
The honse is a branch of the great New York es- 
tablishment, where upwards of 1,200 hands are em- 
ployed in manufacturing articles of clothing sold all 
over the country. Mr.Wildman, who is manager of 
the Cincinnati branch, has been connected with the 
business of the house for the past fifteen years, and 





has worked up a splendid business for the concern. 
Chey keep no shoddy goods, but give the public 
only the best grade of articles; all kinds of goods 
ire kept in stock, from the toughest jeans for 
farmers to the most fashionable city suits, The 
ouse does a one-price business entirely ; all goods 
are sold only for cush, and are warranted in every 
instance. 


A RAINING favorite—An umbrella. 
THE greenback party—Live lobsters. 
WHAT beats a good wife? A bad husband. 


WHEN a dog is muzzled his bark is on the tled. 


EeyPt is the place for juvenile excursions, A boy 
can always find his “‘ mummy ’”’ there. 


PHILADELPHIA Is inclined to resent the imputa- 
tion that it needs any coaching from New York. 


Way is an elephant with the toothache like an 
American Indian? Because he is a real Tusk-a 
roarer, 


IT is now about time to remember that the great 
American moth swallows camphor like cold 
porridge. 


WANTED—A law to make a breech of trust a crime. 
The tailors would like a law to make a pair of 
breeches on trust a crime. 


AN optician’s circular says, ‘‘ The education of the 
eye is necessary even to self-support.’’ That is, 
keep the pupil under the lash till it is able to say, 
**I brows for myself.’’ 


NEW CURATE—‘‘ Then do I understand that your 
auntis on your father’s side, or on your mother’s ?”’ 
Country Lad—** Zometimes one, an’ zometimes the 
other, ’ceptin’ when feyther whacks ‘em both, sir.” 


THE horse, bowed down by weight of whoa, 
To weakest oats will cling; 

Nor whip nor spur can make him go, 
Nor any other thing. 


A NEWLY-ARRIVED Chinaman has only twenty- 
five letters of the English alphabet to learn; he is 
well acquainted with T.—Ezchange. He is also apt 
to be familiar with Sea, and is sure to have Cue in 
his head. 


‘“‘VAT a monster language,”’ says a Frenchman; 
“here I read in ze newspapere zat a man commit 
a murder, was committed for trial and zen commit- 
ted himself to a reportair. No wonder everything 
in America is done by committee.’’ 


** Little notes from creditors, 
Little bills on slate, 

Make the average bank cashier 
Rehypothecate,.”’ 


CHARLEY GAYLOR says he can get along with a 
cross wife, a fault-finding mother-ig-law, or a howl- 
ing dog, better than with the old lady from the 
country, who tries to pass her husband into Bar- 
num ’s circus as “‘ under twelve years of age.”’ 


HE was fully six feet tall, yet he straightened up 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Talking of short men, look at 
me!” And no one could tell what he meant until 
he turned both pockets wrong side out and gasped: 
*“‘Who is there in the crowd that'll lend me a 
quarter ?’’ 


SERVANTGIRLISM: Misfress—But I thought you 
were very comfortable, Mary? Mary—Yes, mem; 
but the young man as keeps company with me 
thinks there’s too many gentlemen visitors comes 
here, and they might wean me from his young 
affections; so, with your permission, I will not be 
a medium for contention. 








A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


On the morning of the 24th of February last a 
very serious accident occurred to the elevator of 
the Grand Hotel, in Paris, whereby three persons, 
. jady, @ gentleman and the operator were instantly 

illed. 

On the morning of the 30th day of April, follow- 
ing, the engineer of the Marquand Building, Nos. 
59 and 61 Liberty Street, New York, noticing that 
the main lifting cable of the elevator there was 
much worn and needed to be replaced, immediately 
started for the office of the builders, Otis Brothers 
&Co., to procure a new one. At the same time 
two passengers—a lady and a gentleman—entered 
the car, and, with the operator began the ascent. 
before reaching the top the worn cable parted, and 
the car was instantly brought to a stand by the 
safety appliances provided tor the purpose. 

The difference: in the case first mentioned, three 
funerals followed the breaking of some of the ropes 
and connections, In the other, the occupants of 
the car, without even a fright, quietly stepped out 
of it and safely pursued their way. 


COMMON SENSE. 


Many imagine all advertised medicines to be 
worthless nostrums, and indiscriminately condemn 
them; but is it not an injustice to the thousands 
of respectable citizens who give voluntary evidence 
of benefits received to thus question and doubt their 
veracity and integrity? Fairbanks’ standard scales 
are extensively advertised. Does it necessarily 
follow that they are inferior in make and less accu- 
rate than others? Have they not been demonstrated 
to be among the best? Again, is it common sense to 
suppose that a physician with capital could be in- 
duced to hazard it and a hard-earned reputation 
upon a worthless article? R. V. Pierce, M. D., of 
the World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is the proprietor of the most popular family 
medicines in the market. His reputation as a skill- 
ful surgeon and physician has been fully established 
for many years. Would physicians and clergy, after 
having tested his medicines thoroughly, unite in 
commending them to the afflicted, if they possessed 
no merit? The undersigned take pleasure in re- 
commending Dr. Pierce and his Family Medicines to 
all who may need them : 

C. R. Fairchild, M. D., Seneca, N. Y.; W. B. 
Cousins, M. D., Albia, lowa; M. J. McClellan, M. D., 
Garrattsville, N. Y.; W. F. Hazleton, M. D., Silver 
Lake, Kan.; F. 8S. Miner, M. D., Veazie, Nev.; 
Geo. Dieterich, M. D., 105 Vine Street, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. H. Sherrod, M. D., Paoli, Ind.; Geo. B. 
Chapman, M. D. Plattsmouth, Neb.; T. J. Caspar, 
M. D., Springfield, Ohio; James H. Porter, M. D., 
Gorham, N. H.; D. E. Wells, M. D., Bristol, N. H. ; 
J. A. Miller, M. D., San Leandes, Cal. ; J. N. Camp, 
M. D., Baladan, Mo. ; Jos. 8. Burr, M. D., W. Lafay- 
ette, O.; Rev. E. N. Harmon, Elsah, Ill.; Rev. 

Isaac N. Augustin, Shipman, Ill.; Rev. Thomas. 
O’Reiley, Newman, Kan. ; Rev. L. Weston, Bucklin, 
Mo.; Rev. L. A. Dawson, Homer, Ill.; Rev. W. 8. 
Long, Graham, N. C.; Rev. Andrew Adams, Cal- 
houn, Ga.; Rev. A. P. Moore, 712 Washington 
St. Boston, Mass. ; Rev. I. A. Thayer, M. D. Bacons- 
burg, Ohio.; Rev. I. P. Proffit, Palmyra, Ill; Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Boyd, Falls City, Pa.; J. Spencer, 
Union City, Mich.; Geo. C. Bazzill, Renovo, Pa. ; 
Mrs. M. Kerns, Palmyra, Mo. ; Mrs. EB. R. Daley, Me- 
tropolis, lll.; Samuel Farner, Java, Ohio ; Sisters of 





Charity, St. Vincent's Asylum, Troy, N, Y. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, | 





Ir the river steamboat Drew, of the People’s 
Line, between this city and Albany, has been held 
up heretofore as a model of all that a superb boat 
should be in the way of elegance and comfort, it is 
still more entitled now than ever before to its good 
reputation. Since last Autumn a fortune has been 
spent on the Drew tor new decks, new turniture, 
new carpets, chandeliers, for upholstering, paint- 





| 
| 


| saloon from the bow to the stern 








ing and superbly decorating a steamboat which 
was already notable for these very things. On the 
main deck new hard-wood floors have been laid 
and polished like glass. The painting of the lower 
saloon for ladies traveling alone, and of the main 
saloon, is mostly in white, gold and lavender, and 
the most artistic piece of work, as a whole, to be 
seen on the river. The immense sweep of the main 
a distance ol 
more than three hundred feet—remains as before. 
The small staterooms, of which there are two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, and the large staterooms 
below deck, are light, airy and clean. 


‘‘WEARING THE Bive,” and two other splendid 
temperance songs, as sung in Francis Murphy’s 
meetings, will be sent, postpaid, for 10 cts. for the 
three, by Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. 








The Zero Refrigerator was not annihilated by 
the Twenty-third Street fire, as it was anxiously feared by 
its numerous patrons it would be. Mr, A. M. Lesley, 
the indomitable manufacturer of this famous household 
necessity, has a full line on hand at his new store, 372 
Sixth Avenue, corner of Twenty-third Street. 


The Immense Export of Mme, Demorest’s 
Patterns.—The most extraordinary developments of 
American interests in Europe is illustrated in the 1m- 
mense shipments of Mme. Demorest’s patterns of the 
fashions to nearly all the large foreign cities, and again 
distributed to the small towns through the various 
agencies. The American News Co, have the distribu 
tion of these patterns for England ; the Demorests have 
their own house in Paris; and Germany, Holland, 
Russia, etc., have their respective depots. Each 
steamer takes its quota, averaging a ton per week. This 
is the most interesting and significant illustration of our 
immense export trade, and does credit to American 
genius in the development of the u-eful and the beautiful. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


be ae a 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


PIMPLES AND FRECKLES. 


MRS. SHAW’S LOTION. 

The only remedy in the world yet known. Warranted 
to remove FREGKLES, MOTH PATCHES, SALLOWNESS 
and TAN in TEN DAYS, without injury to the skin. A sure 
cure for PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN, BLACK HEADS, etc. 
Renders the skin beautifully White, Soft, Clear and Fair. 
Call or send for circular. MRS. DR. L. K. SHAW, 140 
East 28th Street, New York. Sold by first-class druggists, 











At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 

mplaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc. A five cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence. 
L. Funke, Jr, Sole Agent, No, 78 John Street, New 
York, P, O. Box, 1029. 


=<_ ZERO 


rN ae Refrigerator, 


7 
’ With water, wine, and milk- 








fcooler; best food and ice 
keeper in the world; Centen- 
nial award. LESLEY, 372 
REveeK-9 Sixth Avenue. Send for book. 
R-frigerators repaired. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND VOLUMES 
1. & I. (for 1877), and Ill. (for 1878) 


or 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 


Rev. Cuas. F. Dezms, LL.D., Eprror, 





Are now ready, and will be mailed to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of price—for Vol. I., $2; Vol II. or 
IIL, $2.50. 


Patent Prepared 


GASOLEN} 


For Gas Machines. An absolutely pure article, giving 
a greater amount of gas per gallon, and leaving little or 
nodrip. Every barrel guaranteed. 





For Sale at same price as ordinary Gasolene. Address 
the Manufacturers, 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


128 Pearl St,, New York, 
Established 1770. 


mM. ORANE c& co., 
57 Park Place, New York, 
ELECTROTYPERS and 
STEREOTYPERS. 


“‘ Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past tern years,’’—F rank Las.ik. 














[Jone 1, 1878. 





The Cincinnati Festival Music 


Has been issued in handsome form by 





JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
SCENES FROM ALCBSTE. GLvcg............... $1.00 
DEDICATION CANTATA. SINGER.. --. 100 


SCENES FROM ROMEO AND JULIET. Bertroz. 1.09 
GER BEM BMD cncccgeccsesececcocescees es 75 
NINTH SYMPHONY, BExETHOVEN...............- 2 
CHORUS FROM THE MEISTER:INGER. Wacner 25 
SCENES FROM GOTTERDAMERUNG. WaGyer.. .20 





NEW ORGAN MUSIC by GEO, E.WHITING, 


Sancta Maria, 50c. ; Processional Prelude for a Solemn 
Mass, 50c. ; PasTORALE IN F., $1.00 


These have elegant titles, with picture of the Great Organ 
CINCINNATI MUSIC HALL GRAND MARCH, 


By Maurice H. Strona. 
Price 50c. , with Elegant Lithograph of the New Music Hall 





Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt 
of marked price. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broapway, New York. Cincinnati. 


LONG’S HOTEL, 


Bond Street, London, 
STABLISHED upwards of a century. This well 
known and aristocratic house is situated in the 

centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. Pier new 42, N. R, 
foot Morton Street. 








CANADA, Captain Frangeul, Wednesday, May 22, 
10 4.M 

*PEREIRE, Captain Danre,, Wednesday, May 29, 
3:30 P.M 


* VILLE DE PARIS, Captain Santelli, Wednesday, June 5, 


9 A. M. 

PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) : 

TO HAVRE—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, $35. 

Steerage, $26, including wine, bedding and utensils 

Steamers marked thus (*) do not carry steerage pas 
sengers. 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Ready Jume 5th at all Newsdealers’. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the W orld. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE. 


All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
3-ply, alllinen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7, 
Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

An elegant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts, 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 

Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, extra heavy, ele 
gantly made, 75 cents each. 

Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 

KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each 
Twilled Silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 
KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Etc, 

Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 

Four-Ply Linen Cuffs, $1.50 half dozen, 

English Half-hose, super stout, 25e. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half dozen. 

Samples and circulars mailed tree, on application. 

All goods warranted. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-houge and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 


We guarantee *BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 

















1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
known to science is 
PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION, 

2,—For Pimples on the 
Face, Blackheads or 
Fiesh Worms, use PER. 
RY’S COMEDONE AND 
,} PIMPLE REMEDY, an 
infallible Skin Medicine, or con- 
sult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, of 49 Bond St., New 
York. Both Medicines are sold 
by Druggists. 


U STAMMERING INSTITUTE, Dr. Warre, 417 4th 
a bs Ave. No pay untilcured Send for circular. 


SHORT HAN 
PARIS FASHIONS 


Just received and published in 


Frank Leslie’s 
Lady’s Journal. 


The Handsomest Lady’s Paper Published 











Made Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 





in the United States, 
For Sale at all News Depots—10 Cents a Copy. 
Annual Subscription $4, Post-paid. 


Frank Leslie, 53, 65 & 57 Park Place, New York: 
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FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And ali Points East, via Newport and Fall River. 
Mammoth Palace Steamers BRISTOL and PROVI- 
DENCE leave New York daily eeoen poet 98 Murray Street. 
SUNDAY TRIPS rom 
5 P. M. } June 23 to Sept. 8, inc. pier 28, N. R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ‘*‘ Annex’? boat, a 430 P. ML 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principal hotels 
and ticket offices, at the pier, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
Gro. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent. 


For ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE 


el CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, the 
"Caz 


ADIRONDACKS, MONTREAL, 
and the 

NORTH and 
NEW YORK TO ALBANY. WESr. 
$1.50 EXCURSION 
ALBANY AND RETURN 

DECK, - ---+-+--+--++ +--+ - 25 cts. 


Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R., 
daily, except Sunday, 6 p.m. Free transfer to and from 
Brooklyn by Brooklyn *“‘ Annex” Boats. 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices ; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in N, Y., or of connecting Railroad and Steamboat 
Lines. S. E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


— ILL 


THE POTATO BUGS 


AND SAVE THE POTATOES. 


SURE DEATH to the Colorado Potato Bug is 
only to be had by the use of Paris Green. Prof. Cook 
and others say that all other remedies have failed. 
ENDORSED BY A. 8S. FULLER, AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDITOR OF THE “SUN,” 


PURE PARIS GREEN 


Made by F. W. Devoe & Co., can be relied on for the ex- 
termination of the Potato Bug and Cotton Worm. Cir- 
cular on the use of Paris Green distributed free on ap- 
plication, 


EF. W. DEVOE & CO.’S— 


Mixed Paints. 


For the convenience and economy of consumers of 
PAINT the well-known house of F. W. DEVOE 
& CO. now prepare 


PAINTS READY FOR USE 


FOR FARMERS and MANUFACTURERS. 


They are uniform in shade, and the colors can always 
be matched. Any one can paint with them. No need of 
a painter to mix it for you. No need of a dryer or other 
ingredients. The paint is ready for immediate applica- 
tion. Send for sample cards showing different shades. 
They have very superior covering properties and do not, 
like the so-called patent paints, contain either water, 
benzine or alkali. These Paints are in Liquid Form, and 
are sold in Gallon Cans and Barrels’ They are also put 
up in small cans of one to five pounds. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of Colors, White Leads, 
Zinc Whi:e, Varnishes and Artists’ Materials, CORNER 
FULTON AND WILLIAM STS. (OLD DUTCH CHURCH 
CORNER), NEW YORK CITY. 


ASTHMA & CATARRH. 


Dr. R. W. Read’s Celebrated Asthma Relief is un- 
doubtedly the best remedy for Asthma and Catarrh 
yet discovered, also asure cure for Cotds and Coughs, 
Relief is guaranteed or purchase price refunded. 
Samples sent free to any who may desire. The medi- 
cine is put up in two sized packages, and retails for 50c. 
and $1.00. Doz. price $3.50 and $7.00 Those remit- 
ting retail price will have the medicine promptly for- 
warded by return mail. Address A. ETHRIDGE, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Rome, N. Y. 


BxrcC PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What 
costs 4 cts. sells rapidly for 50 cts 
Catalogue free, S.-M. SPENCER, 112 Wash’ St., Boston. 


Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
yes A iabieg 
rticies 
World. Free Samples to _— 
Squme for 3 cent stamp 
Se postage. d. Bride& Co. 
roadway NewYork 


The Dead Witness. 


See No, 681 of 
































Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Ready Jume 5th at all Newsdealers’. 





SOMETHING NEW FOR LADIES. 
Our Celluloid Thimble excells al! 
others for durability, neatness and ease, 
will not soll or chafe the finger. They are 
lighter than metal, more durable than 
steel, and the needle will not slip. Assorted 
colors. Agents wanted and the trade supplied. 
Sample sent to any address on receipt of 25 eta, 
Stamps taken. Address 
Royal Manufacturing Co., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 


from Nervovs Dersiury, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ra be cut BEARD ELIXIR «a 
will do iton he smoothest face. 
han 20, ALREADY WEAR 

MeAvy y MOUSTACHE AN. AND. BEARD, having used 

from | to 3 Pack’ gs. asejury. Easily applied. Gortam 

fo, Pack Pech die n8 post - pa: id 2 0.3 for 

ets. L. L, SMITH & CO. Be Bole Ag’ ts, Palatine, lil 

Address as abor= 


als praperction ban senlaatinns. ‘The pblie will ase due caution 


















case, 13 cts. 25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 


4 CARDS, latest style, with name, 10c., or in 
10cts. E. D. GILBERT, P.M, Higganum, Conn, 








Patented, December 15th, 1874 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Manufacturers of 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, 


LIBRARY, DINING & CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. : 


PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. 


Nos. 47 & 49 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who 
have used it during the past twelve years) Beware ot 
imitations, 


CALCICAKE; 


Or, Compressed Calcimine. 


Something New for Walls and Ceilings. 
Beautiful and Economical. Can be 
Applied by Any One. 

Send for sample cards, furnished free, to the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 171 East Randolph 
St., Chicago; 132 Kast River St., Cleveland; 


N. K. cor. ‘ourth and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia ; 191 High St., Boston. 





OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
is @ BAFE, Bure and cheap destroyer of the 
POTATO BUG, 
Currant Worm, and all Insects that Prey 
on Vegetation, Warranted to kill Five 
Bues where Paris Green kills Ong, yet it 
is SAFER TO USE, and is not injurious to 
plants. Costsonly 25c, to 0c, per acre, 3-1b 
box sent free by mail for 80c, Send for circular with 
hundreds of testimonials. 
Our Cabbage Worm Destroyer 

1s NOT AT ALL POISONOUS, but sure death to tlie worm. 
Sample for trial sent free on receipt of 15 cents. 
POSTAGE STAMPS ACCEPTED, Discount to the Trade. 

KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, J. R, Dry, Agent, 
P. O. Box 8139, Ottice, 66 Cortlandt &t,, New York. 








Mss MISSION ON EARTH.—A thorough 
medicai treatise, indicating how confirmed dis- 
abilities may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ 
study, observation, and professional practice, showing 
the agencies that will insure restored manhood, strength- 
ened vitality and sound conditions of health, that have 
been impaired by overtaxed powers. A statement of 
obstacles to marriage and of the means by which they 
can be removed. By mail, 25c., currency or postage 
stamps. Address, Sec’y Museum Anatomy and Science, 
1,146 Broadway, New York. . 














THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over $5. ot 
Silver Coin in 99.01: 
lars,’’ ‘Quarter Dollars,”’ 
“Dimes,” and “Nickles."” 
The merest movement of 
your thumb pushes the 
desired coin into your 
hand, and another ono 
> immediately takes its 
Paplace. Sample hundsome- 








Agents kA 
where, Big Pay. 
BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 








Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
© 38 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


S0 | by Watchmakers, By mail 30c. Circulars free. 
J. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., New York. 




















THAT = 
4 ANY WATCH 


AKEY 
WiLL WIND 








Blair’s Pills.-—-English Remedy for Gout and Rheu- 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


COMPLETE 
BOTARY.E.5° VFuPRESSES 


DA aVID. Ww. ATSON, Man’f. 
227 Washington St., Boston. 








The Dead Witness. 


See No. 681 of 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Ready June 5th at all Newsdealers’. 


wire $5 


‘YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


‘IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 
Government Bond, Issue of 1864, 


Which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 


Until each and every Bond is drawn, with a larger or 
smaller premium, Every Bond must draw a 
prize, as there are no blanks. 


THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 


200,000 Florins. 
20,000 Fiorins,. 
15,000 Florins. 
Any Bond not drawing one of the above Prizes must 
draw a Premium of not less than 


200 Florins. 
The next drawing takes place on the 
Ist of June, 1878. 


And every Bond bought of us on or before the Ist of 
June is entitled to the whole premium that may be 
drawn thereon on that date. 

Country orders sent in registered letters and inclosing 
$5 will secure one of these Bonds for the next drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, ad- 
dress the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
ATLANTIC SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


W. C. WILSON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS 


Mailed Free to all Applicants. 


45 West [4th Street, New York. 


25 pkts. Flower Seeds - - $1.00 








SEEDS 25 ‘* Vegetable Seeds - - 1.00 
= Double Tuberoses - - : 50 
“ extra - . 75 

12 Gladiolus - - - 50 

and 12 = extra fine - - - - 75 


W. C. WILSON & CO., 


45 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


BULBS . 
Catalogues Mailed Free. 
ee | xp exreRrnise: 





Hand-Inkers, 68 to $20. 
Illustrated C: oor for § Self-Inkers, $6 to 0. 
& CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. 


Mixed Cards Extra Nice, with name and Cara 
Case, 13c. C. G. Havens & Co., West Meriden, Conn. 


FINE CARDS no 2 alike, name in crimson, gold and 
jet. only 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville Conn. 


3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, loc. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, y & 4 


two stamps. J. COO 














25 Styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name; Outfit, 10c. J.B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 





2 Fancy Cards, Snowflake Damask. Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10 cts. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, 
New York. 


2 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. Gro, L Rexp & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c and stamp. 
Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case. 13c. Outfit, 10c. Dowp & Co., Bristol, Conn. 














MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 
outfit 10 cts L JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





5 BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson 
or Jet, 13c. Cumvron Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





THE MYSTERIOUS “DOUBLE THROAT,” 


OR THE SECRET OF VENTRILOQUISM REVEALED. 


(Manufactured under the Patent granted to SAMUEL MocCLAIN.) 


This is one of the most amusing 
and useful articles brought before the 
public for many years, and for the 
past few months has been the lead. 
ing wonder of all the novelties intro- 
duced into the European world. The 
“DOUBLE THROAT” is « little 
instrument which is entirely con- 
cealed in the mouth, it being impos- 
sible to detect its presence, even 
though the possessor be talking in his 
natural voice. It is composed of 
double semi-circular metallic ring 
(beautifully silvered), which incloses 
and supports the vibratory tissue or 
sound producer, the whole being 
beautifully finished and will last 
1 fetime. 

It is being used with immense 
success by all the prominent ventril- 
oquists and imitators ; in fact, it is the 
Wonderful “ DOUBLE THROAT” 
supposed to be possessed by all ven- 
triloquiste. With it even a child, 
without teaching or practice, can give 
im an astonishing manner an exact 





imitation of any sound. For the 
muwrer they are invaluable, as any 
bird or animal can be so nearly imi~ 
tated as to call them within range. 

All the songs of the mocking bird, 
canary and other singing birds can be 
given so naturally as to defy detec- 
tion. When in Europe, we saw the 
utmost astonishment created in s 
large private parlor, by what ap 
peared to be the terrific barking of » 
dog in an adjoining room. The room 
was searched, but no dog could be 
found; then suddenly # cat com- 
menced an unearthlysquall in a closet, 
followed by the crying of « child in 
% great agony; « thorough search re- 
‘ vealed nothing. Astonishment turned 
: to fear, until a small boy finding his 
pranks were becoming serious, owned 
up - ae one of the “ Double 
Throats.”’ 

This wonderful instrument will 
be sent by mailon receipt of 25 cents, 
or 6 for $1. 


In order to satisfy any doubts we would state that the goods have received sd ia tteasiannialicin ch tee Walle Ctvent Cheatin st Bostoa. 


By Mail, 25 cts. each; three for 50 cts, 


M, A. ACTON, West Medford, Mass, 





poe Wante 


—®D PBB 


G25 eee 


$350 A MONTH, Agents wanted. 3 
selling articles in the world. One 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 














Salary. Salesmen wanted to se 
crople Goods oo 4. Nopedd 
x xpenses paid. Permanent «m) 
ment adarees S. A. GRANT &' 
2, 4, 6 & & Home St., Cincinnad 
year. Agents wanted ‘os *y 
| Bo strictly legitimate 
lars free. Address, J. WORTH 
St. Louis, Mo. 


be a PLATED WATCHES. Ch 








inthe known world, Sample Watch F 
Agenis, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., C’ 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the F' 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 











Uodver Half a Mi ATTRACTION ° 
Over Half a Million Distribi 


Louisiana State Lottery Compa 


This Institution was regularly incorporated | 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Cha 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to 
it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. 
Grand Single Number Drawings wil 
place monthly. Jt never scales or postpones, Look 
following Distribution : 

GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 
during which Will take place the 

EXTRAORDINARY SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWI? 

At New Orleans, Tuesday June 11th, 
Under the personal supervision and managemei 
Gen, G, T, BEAUREGARD, of Louisia 
and Gen, JUBAL A. EARLY, of Virgi: 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $100,000. 
aw Notice— Tickets are $10 o1 
Halves, 25. Fifths, $2. Tenths,? 
LIST OF PRIZES: 
1 CAPITAL PRIZE OF $100,000........ ) 
1 GRAND PRIZE OF  60,000....... 
1 GRAND PRIZE OF 20,000........ 2y 
2 LARGE PRIZES OF — 
4 LARGE PRIZES OF 5,000.....0.. 20 








20 PR IZES OF 1,000...... ee 20, 
50 500....0... 285, 
100 sad sg EEE 30, 
200 “ 200.... 40, 
600 sa 100........ 60,00 
100, 000 “ 2G, ceccees 100,00 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
100 Approximation Prizes of $200... 20, 0( 
100 do do 100... 10,0 
100 do do - 75 7,5! 
11,279 Prizes, amounting to.. $522, 5: 
Gen. Gy ba BGAURECORS of tay “Commis 
ex sioners, 
rite ior Circulars or send 


M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. O. Box 692, New Orleans, La,, 
Or to = L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway, New York. 


THE DEAD WITNY 


Metra Victoria Victor, whose stories have beet 
delight of all readers of serial novels, will begin, in 
6si of Frank Leslie’s Chimmey Corn 
ready June 3d, a new novel, entitled 





THE DEAD WITNESS. 


The startling opening—the evidence of crime and bru- 
tality witnessed by the unseen spectator—the rescue of 
one victim—prepare for a story of mystery and intense 
interest that, in the hands of one of the most talented 
of our novelists, becomes absorbing. In 


THE DEAD WITNES* 


The female characters are drawn with all the subtlety 
and power of one who knows every fibre of a woman’s 
heart, and carries her readers away irresistibly. 


THE DEAD WITNESS. 





Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


IS THE UNRIVALED 


Illustrated Family Paper, 


COMBINING THE HIGHEST LITERARY AND 
ARTISTIC ATTRACTIONS. 


Novels by the most popular authors of the day: 
N. Ropinsoy, Curistian Rerp, Erta W. Pierce, F. W. 
Roprysox, Frank Lee Benepict, J. W. De Forest, M. T. 
Caupor, and a host of other favorites. Short stories of 
every description—domestic, dramatic, love, humorous, 
pathetic—written by the most accomplished pens, ap 
pealing to every age and station, as well as to every tasu 
Travels, curiosities of foreign life, the tastes of the da: 
the marvelous in nature and art, essays, attractive rea 
ing for the little ones at their mother’s knee, and 
those of larger growth, combined with pictures t 
attract the eye and fix impressions vividly on the m 
All these are found in Frank Lesuie’s Camry C 


The Cummnry Corner is issued every Monde 
be had at all news depots, price 10 cents. 
scription, $4 Three months, $1. Postpa’ 


FRANK LESLIF’ 
58, 55 and 57 Park Place 








sssrs. Tirrany &| 
Harp Merat| 
ted Ware is silver) 
lered in every joint, | 
| recognized as the 
ist economical ware 
le. 
Inlike the ordinary 
‘d ware, it possesses 
he qualities of ster- 
silver except intrin- 
value, and is _practi- 
'y indestructible by 
ily, hotel, club or re- 
irant use. The goods 
all made from special | 
lgns, possessing a dis- 
ctive style, and it is 
ifidently recommend- | 
as the best plated| 
in use. | 
tm Souare, 


| 


N. Y.| 
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THE = i 
CAMERON [AME 
[JOB OFFICE | 
| PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE f 
TICKETS A 
Hy | SPECIALTY 


EB 
LIZZ. 


7 


i} a UU Z 
| . AY td 


A CHIP OF THE 


“4 well-arranged ticket, my boy! You'll soon be able to run the machine 


Simon to Don.~ 
without my aid,” } 


(Jose 1, 1878. 


Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
——— heir teeth and 
rinsing their mouth dailywith 








A SUPERB IMPORTATION OF 


French Bonnets and Round Hats, 


From the MOST CELEBRATED 
PARISIAN MILLINERS 
A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT of 


TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, UNSURPASSED 
By ANY EUROPEAN or AMERICAN HOUSE 


From $4.50 Upward. 


UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
LATEST STYLES in FRENCH CHIP, TUSCAN, 
MILAN, STRAW, GOLD and SILVER BRAID. Ete. 

French Flowers. 
Feathers and Ornaments, 
ENDLESS VARIETY 
VERY REASONABLE 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th & 10th STS, 
GEO. DD. NEWHALL & CO., 


Music Dealers, 62 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Visitors to the May Festival will find afull line of MUSIC 

CLASSICS and NOVELTIES at our establishment 
Any Musical Want Supplied, 


Also 


In 
PRICES 











body sympa 


b] 
AES WILDE JR & CO. S| | To Rat.onai Invalids.—In sickness every portion of th 
J 3 thizes with the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its func 
S — T t tions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, etc , are all more or less 
4! + ak = ' 
8 apa ten affected. These delinquents require a medicine combining the properties of a sto- 
This popular resort for travelers has been rejuvenated machic, an alterative, a purgative. a tonic and sedative, to bring them back to their 
and improved, and business continued without iterrup duty; and all these elements, 1n their purest and most effective orms, are united in 
tion under the same management. All the features that 
have so signaliy contributed to its world-wide. reputation = 
: ; - ‘ ; Oo < . 
will be maintained. A uniform tariff of $3.50 per day tor 2 rT arrant a Sel tze Y° A perien t 
IS ONE OF all parts of the house. Al 

<A The great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and.all its concomitant consequences 


‘he Sights” of the Queen City. | 


1s accessible from all parts of town by street cars 

greatest pleasure taken to show visitors through 

store. You will be amazed at the tremendous 

itities of clothing they constantly keep for supply 

Children, Boys and Men of every station in life. 

will be surprised to see how cheaply good clothing 
end. 


.€R FOURTH & VINE STS., 


Cinginnati. 


IBLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 







URIAH WELCH. Prorrieitor, 
Late firm S. HAWK & CO, 


Sold by all druggists. 





* 1000 $45 TRON: 





= 








COMPLETE. 





French, China and Tamoge Combmation B’f’st, Din- | 
er and Tea Sets, from $14, Chamber Sets, from $3 45. | 
‘ne Engraved Goblets, $1.25 per doz.; Ivory-Handled | 
‘able Knives, from $6 per doz.; Triple-plate Caster, 5 

ut Bottles, $3; Silverware, Cutlery, China and Glass 

ire; everything new and beantifal for your house ana | 
Goods | 


le. Refrigerators at greatly reduced prices 
New | 


efullv * xed free, and shipped daily to all parts. 
ve list and refrigerator‘list free by mail 


|, DASSFURD, 


8,12,13, 15,16 &17 — 
ER INSTITUTE, 


| 
V YORK CITY. 
Eastlake Styles. Cheap | 

est in the world. Designs | 

and price-list sent free. ; 

186 East 28th Street, New York. | 





THE GREATEST INVEN 












TION OF THE AGE ANEW \ 
’ Our Upright Pianos, ASS) RY 
tig with new steel sliding 
t= gear tuning attachment 
(which can never wear 
out, or get out of order), 
and our new metal action, 
which can be adjusted to 
heat, cold, or dampness, 
are the only Upright 
Pianos that will. stand in 
tune in any climate or 
temperature 
e Palentedin U S. and 
England. 
Send for circulars 


AU BON MARCHE 


E 

| 

NOUVEAUTES. 
' BOUCICAUT & SON, Proprietors. 












5 CFOREY/AFTES 
- —— S 








| 
| 
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/RUE DU BAC, DE SEVRES AND VELPEAU, 


$ 

Mope SE THE 
Co. 
Ny, ',. 


& BACON, 122 Eliot St., Boston, Mass | 








= eR "ae | PARIS. | 
Se sy/ \ |THE GREAT DRYGOODS STORE. , 





J | | 
p And Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


he } Sie S ye 
aug uy . ; } 
| Acknowledged to be the most worthy of the sign of the 
| house by the quality and real Bon Marché of every 
ag article sold 
| Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known establish 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


SCORPULENC EE. | 


—+———_ —- | 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 

upon the food in the stomach, preventing its bein 
: Taken m accordance with di- 

two te five 


ment, which 1s well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and Where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILKS, §ATINS, 
: AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DRES3 GOODS 


‘Lace, Lingerie, Cloaks, Ete., Ete, 


CINCINNATI MUSIC HALL. 


Grand March, by Carl Gerber, beautifully illus. 
trated with a cut of the hali, 1s as grand and beautiful as 
| the halt itself. Price 50 cts., post free. WILLIAMS & 








converted into fat. 
rections, it will reduce a fat person 
pou r wee 

“Corpulence 1s not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. 

Sold by druggists, or sent, by express, upon re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Goarier-docen $1.00. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 





YY 
Sama 
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M PHILADELPHIA 
ENTERPRISE MAN- 
VF'@ CO. FOLKS 
HAVE MIGHTY 
GOOD SAD IRONS 








. ST 
RWSSSAR DEAGAL KAD SWORE 
Wik ZAR TO ikkR MRS VOTES LRG BAL. DARWD | 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN C0. 


Manufacturers of the 


UNIVERSAL CYMBELLA ORGANS 


The best in the world for the amount charged 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


A. Werner & Co.’s 
“AMERICA” 


Extra Dry 
Champagne. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


$i a Quart Bottle. 
50 Cents a Pint 





308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





O° NS 
/P ORGANS. 






4 





Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y, MANSS, 74 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





BUFFALO’ 
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OHIO.—JOHN SHILLITO & CO.’S NEW DRYGOODS PALACE ON SEVENTH, R$CE AND GEORGE STREETS, CINCINNATI.—SEE PAGE 228. 
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MAY 9°TH—THE CALISTHENIC BXERCISE BY THE INFANT CLASS.— SEB PAGE 213 


NEW YORK.—-TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL RECEPTION OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN 
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ve STXTICTNINT AT: thousand hands employed in the manufacturing department, and the 

ABOUT CINCINNATI production aggregated $4,317,000, In this department Hugh Mc- 
IROTIV RW | Kenzie’s establishment takes a representative position as a manu 

FESTIVAL WEEK. . tacturer of a general line of boots and shoes. Sixteen years ago 

N connection with our illustration of the opening of the magnificent | when the trade was in embryo, Mr. McKenzie started in Cincinnat’, 

Music Hall in Cincinnati, which attracted thousands of strangers to | and by his untiring energy and shrewd managemen* he has built up 
the Queen City, we present glimpses of, and call attention to, several 
institutions in that city of wide fame, that justly shared the examin 


SLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSP 


APER. 
Congress and Jackson ties, for men, boys and youths, sewed and 
pegged, French and boxed toes. His Western and Southern trade is 
very large, and his enterprise in the future, as in the past, will guar 
antee a large and healthy increase of business. 


HALL’S SAFE 


Among the many important manufacturing industries which are the 
pride and boast of the Queen City, the Safe and Lock business takes 


RAMBLES DURING 


AND Lock COMPANY. 


| a business that supplies the trade in all the Western and Southern 
Vhere is no city in the country that supplies so many boots 


States. 





ation and friendly criticism 
of the masses drawn together 
by the great musical Festival 


These concentrations of in 
dustry, overflowing wit! 
articles of familiar use and 


domestic comfort, indicate a 
most encouraging condition 
of business, and at the same 
time give the public a clear 
idea of the men who have 
contributed to the present 
prosperity of the city, and 
who are maintaining its re 
putation as a vast, progres- 
sive mercantile centre of the 
West. 


JOHN SHILLITO 
NEW Dry 
PALACE, RACE, SEVENTH 
AND GEORGE STREETS, 
CINCINNATI. 
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Our illustration on page 225 
represents the building re 
cently erected in Cincinnati 
by John Shillito, the senior 
partner. This eminent firm 
is one of the largest m the 
country, and has for many 
years held a leading place in 
the commercial ‘nterests ot 
the West. Established in 1830 
or nearly half a century ago, 
they have been compelled to 


MITCHELL & RAMMELSBERG 8 FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, CORNER OF 


JOHN 





AND SECOND STREETS. 


a leading position. For the 
past few years the production 
has amounted to $2,500,000 
annually. The leading con 
cern in this industry is, be- 
yond all question, Hall’s Safe 
and Lock Co. The reputa 
tion of Hall’s Fire and Bur 
glar-proof Safes and «Com 
bination Locks is as wide as 
the extent of our commerce 
and the trade not only per 
meates ah parts of this coun 
try, but reaches many foreign 
lands. The mammoth factory 
is located in the centre of the 
manufacturing district on 
West Pearl Street, con- 
veniently situated with re 
spect to railroad and steam 
boat transportation. The 
factory is four stories in 
height and has a frontage on 
Pearl Street of 480 feet, and 
on Plumb Street of 130 feet. 
Infact 1t covers the entire 
block between Plumb, Se- 
cond and Pearl Streets and 
Central Avenue. The works 
have the capacity tor an army 
of seven hundred hands, and 
at all seasons of the year they 
are the scene of busy life and 
activity. 

Under this one great root 
there are separate and dis- 


build mammoth stores twice to accommodate their always increasing , and shoes directly to the trade as Cincinnati; and next to Lynn, | tinct departments for the manufacturing of Fire-proof Safes, Burglar- 


trade. 
largest in this country. excepting that of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
of New York. The architecture is plain and massive, and well cal- 
culated to set off the huge proportions of the edifice. The front is of 
pressed brick, pleasantly relieved by Ohio free-stone trimmings. 
There are six lofty stories above, and two under, ground. 
cover nearly seven acres in the aggregate. The interior will be 
elegantly finished and appointed, and the central dome, which 
stands one hundred and twenty teet high by sixty feet wide, will, 
with the immense glass frontage, make it one of the best lighted 
buildings ever erected. The frontage is nearly 600 feet. 

The departments will be arranged as follows: On First Floor: 
General Drygoods—Silks, Dress Goods, Linens, Laces, Hosiery, 
Woolens. Second Floor—Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Shawls, 
Wrap and Liagerie Departments, Upholstery, etc. Third Floor— 
Carpets. Fourth and Filth Floors—Wholesale Departments. Sixth 
Floor—Workrooms with steam power. 

The building will be occupied about the Ist ot September next, 
and its opening will mark a new era in the trade of Cincinnati, and 
give a fresh impulse to the already active enterprise of its citizens. 

The erection of such a magniticent structure as Mr. Shillito is 
now completing, shows how fast the time is approaching when the 
dry goods interests of the West will overshadow those of the East. 


MITCHELL AND RAMMELSBERG FURNITURE COMPANY. 


Second only to the iron industry in Cincinnati is that industry 
which manipulates trom wood the endless variety of articles used in 
civilized life. The annual production is in the neighborhood of 
$13,000,000 ; it gives employment to 7,778 hands, with an aggre 
gate capital of $13,191,000. The furniture business monopolizes 
alone more than half of this immense industry. The production 
will reach $7,000,000, and nearly 4,000 hands are employed. 
Among the fourteen large concerns manufacturing furniture in 
Cincinnati, the Mitchell and Rammelsberg Manufacturing Company 
is by far the most extensive, and, in fact, one can search the country 
over in vain to find a furniture establishment of greater magnitude. 
An idea of its immensity will be obtained from our illustrations of 
the mammoth factories, and the wholesale and retail buildings. 
The factories comprise five large buildings on the corner of John 
and Second Streets, two of which are eight stories high, two seven 
and one six. The flooring covers seven and a half acres. and the 
amount of goods turned out is simply astonishing. Everything, from 
the most inexpensive bedroom sets to the most costly parlor set is 
manufactured. If you want a lounge, you can take your pick irom 
an assortment of fiity kinds. If you want a bookcase, you van suit 
yourself with prices varying from $15 to $500; chamber sets are 
graded from $25 to $500. Parlor cabinets from $10v to $300. Parlor 
sets in Queen Anne style, upholstered witu satin and damask, with 
silk plush, range from $200 to $500. a«nd,in fact, all the mannfac- 


tared goods offer a wide scope ior selection with regard to price. | manufactory. 


The retail store on Fourth Street is six stories high, 100 feet front and 
150 in depth. It is an elegant piece of architecture,‘of the French 
Renaissance style. The third and fourth floors of this building are 


devoted to the upholstery department, where lace curtains, lambre- | cut afid trimmed in proper shape. 


quins, shades, etc., are made. 
cent display-room of all kinds, grades and qualities of furniture. Here 
can be found choice jardin- 
iéres, fire-screens, easels, 
bouquet-stands, escritoires, 
and baffets, of the most sub 
stantial workmanship. Some 
very fine imported bronzes, 
vases, and ornamental and 
fancy furniture are kept in 
stock. There is a separate 
pepartment devoted to the dis- 
dlay of mirrors of their own 
manufacture on this floor. The 
other floors ot this building are 
stored with an immense variety 
of ordinary furniture. There 
are 120 kinds of bedsteads and 
washstands, 75 varieties of 
bureaus, 80 varieties of desks, 
35 of office tables, and so on 
through the entire list. This 
concern employs 1,000 hands, 
operates 160 machines, and 
utilizes such woods as ash, 
oak, maple, red tulip, rose- 
wood, ebony, mahogany, wal- 
nut and satinwood, which are 
made to furnish the kitchen 
and garret, as well as the par- 
lor. The trade is commen. 
surate with the length and 
breadth of the land. Owing 
to cheap labor and cheap living 
in Cincinnati, articles in the 
turnitare line can be manutac- 
tared more cheaply than in the 
East, and the Mitchell and 
Rammelsberg Manufacturing 
pga A have large sales 
there. r. Mitchell, the 
founder of the business, has 
been in the furniture trade in 
Cincinnati for nearly half a 


century, and his name is synonymous with substantial business | finishing is done. In all these departments scarcely any machinery is | 


success. 
HuGH McKenzie, Boor anp SHOE MANUFACTURER. 


In no branch of industry represented in Cincinnati is there re- 
corded a more — development, within the past few years, than 
in the boot and shoe business. Last year there was a force of four 
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} Street, has been but recently occupied by him. 
The floors | 


Their new house is the largest in the West, and probably the | Mass., it does the most manufacturing, and through the efforts of such | proof Safes, Bank Vaults, and Safe and Bank Locks. 


Each depart- 


men as Mr. McKenzie the trade is rapidlyincreasing. The commence: | ments has its complete equipment of machinery, and ‘its separate 


ment of Mr. McKenzie’s business here dates back some fifteen years. 
His new five-story building, located at Nos. 119 and 121 East Pearl 
Its dimensions are 


force of skilled artisans. Little does the public, when looking ata 


; compact and finely ornamented safe, think of the vast amount of 


labor its production costs, or the immense industry it has originated. 


50 x 120 feet, and each floor is devoted to a different department of | If one could look underneath the coats of paint and varnish of a 
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M‘KENZIE’S BOOT AND SHOE FACTORY, 191 EAST PEARL STREET, 


The first floor is devoted to the salesrooms, where 
a large assortment of manufactured goods is kept in stock. The 
packing and shipping is also done on this floor. The second floor is 
devoted to the cutting department. Here the soles and uppers are 
In the third floor we have the 


Un the first floor there is a magnifi- | stitching department, where the stitching ot the uppers, the lining, 


andthe tops isdone. Inthe fourth and fifth floors the bottoming and 
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Pre ag 9 all his work being custom-made, and for the most part 
done by hand. 

hundred hands. The goods turned out of this factory are al 
No goods made to measure can prove more satisfactory than these 


carefully made goods, which embrace side-lace and button-polish for | 
women, misses and children, and opera, calf and kip boots; Alexis, | 


OF THE PRINCIPAL 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS 


His large factory has a capacity for couples oe 
warranted. 
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ALL'S FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFE AND LOCK FACTORY, ON PLUMB AND PEARL STREETS. 


OF THE CITY 


Burglar-proof Safe and see the various plates of welded iron and 
steel bolted together with cement and dovetailed in one another 
with solid corners, or behold the plates of wrought-iron and thick 
walls of solid concrete in the Fire-proof Safe, one would obtain a far 
better appreciation of their value. But, like the different stratas 
of rugged rock that underlie the green carpet of earth, the im 
penetrable. heat and chisel-proot components of Hall’s Sates are 
hidden from view under a thin coat of varnish. All of Hall’s safes 
have that wonderful patent combination-lock of his, with its almost 
infinite changes, and many are now being furnished with the still 
more wonderful double chronometer time attachment. These timers 
are manufactured by E. Howard, of Boston, who has a world-wide 
reputation. Those represented by Halli’s Safe and Lock Company 
give greater security than any other in the market. It is absolutely 
impossible for masked burglars to compel the cashiers of banks to 
unlock them when the timers are set. Having this mec in its 
favor and the additional one of guarding against being locked out, 
it is conclusive that every bank, every State Treasurer, and every 
merchant having valuables to guard should have one of those 
timers attached to their safe. Tue department for bank vaults is 
extensive, the cabinet-shop is very large, and as the establishment 
manufactures all of their own tools this department is by no means 
unimportant. Mr. Joseph S. Hall, the founder of this colossal in, 
dustry, has been identified with the business growth of Cincinnati 
for the past thirty years, and for full twenty years he has occupied 
his present quarters. He is a skilled artisan himself, and an in 
ventor. His safes have stood the test of thousands of conflagra 
tions and burglarious attacks—those especially notable being, and 
can be found, in every important bank from New York to San 
Francisco, Hot Springs, Ark., and Clarksville, Ky. 


THe HorTet Emery. 


The hotels of Cincinnati at the present date are equal to those of 
any other city in the country. Not many years ago the Queen City 
had an indifferent reputation in this respect, but through the energy 
of her leading citizens this has been remedied, and now stately 
edifices rear their lofty structures as well to ornament the city as 
to aflord shelter and comfort to the traveling public. The one 
most recently erected, and altogether superior to the others, is the 
Hotel Emery, It was built by the well-known Emery Bros., on 
Vine Street, between Fourth and Fifth, aud is a substantial brick 
building with handsome stone facings, seven stories in height, and 
covering fully half of ablock, The especial beauty of its construc- 
tion consists in the fact that a handsome arcade is built, running 
through its midst from Vine to Race Streets, where the finest shops in 
the city are located. Strangers will be particularly delighted with 
the Emery on account of the excellent accommodations provided. 
The rooms are generally iarge and furnished equally rich, from the 
first fluor to the sixth. Every convenience of watcr, gas and electric 
bell will be found at hand. The beds can be spoken of with the 
greatest enthusiasm, being « 
delight{ul combination of hair 
inattress and patent springs, 
which are seldom equaied. 
The Emery js run both upon 
the European and American 
plan. On the office floor the 
restaurant is located, being 
large, well-ordered, and com- 
manding a pleasing view of the 
arcade. On the floor above is 
the regular dining-room. The 
cuisine department is abso- 
lutely unexcelled in this neat 
little hotel. The Italian chief 
cook, 8. Leonard, and his aid, 
the pastry cook, David Hecker, 
unite their efforts to originate 
the most fastidious dishes. The 
department is kept perfectly 
clean, and no kitchen odor is 
anywhere perceptible in the 
house. The kitchen is fur 
nished with every implement 
for preparing and serving of the 
food, and the refrigerators are 
supplied with the be | finest 
meats and fish. In the laundry 
department the most improved 
machinery is employed to 
wash, wring and dry the 
clothes. Don T.Lowlor offi- 
ciates as head-waiter, a gen- 
tleman well and _ ftavorably 
known to the traveling public. 
He has opened the largest 
establishments in this country, 
and it is not exaggerating to 
call him the prince of head 
waiters. The affable proprie- 
tor, D. J. Sprague, whose name 
is synonymous with good 
cheer and ample provender, is heartily seconded by his clerks, 
J. H. Moore and J. Showers, in his unremitting efforts to please. 

The convenient location of the Hotel Emery has already attracted 
to it a large share of custom, and its genial management is destined 
to endear it to the whole traveling community. 


(Continued on page 222,) 
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